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ABSTRACT 

The probless in solved in the re-entry of vciaen into 
enploynent were studied, and the extent to which there exists a 
denand for c&ploynent for re-entry woven was exaained. A growing 
nuDber of wonen are seeking re-entry in a vide range of incoae 
levels. The ior part-tire work appears to exceed supply. 

Offlciai ■^crinory for assisting re-entry wonen exists, at lev*st 
nuBinally, all the countries studied. It has to be decided, 
however, whether special nachinery needs to be created to deal with 
the particular problons of this group and whether such lachtnery 
should take the toio of a Uoaen*s Bureau. In the United States, the 
Voven*s Bureau is getting results. Many woben have been handicapped 
in their careers *^hrough lack ot vocational guidance. Where there are 
good openings^ sany are prevented fros taking advantage of then 
through lack of basic educational qualifications. Success achieved in 
training older voaen is being achieved. This study has shown that 
re-entry programs for older woaen can bo a satisfactory investaent 
for both the coiaunity and the woaan herself. The nature of the 
woaen^s labor aarket will iti any case change over the next decade 
a result of the coabined effects of technology and of the 
introduction of equal pay. (Author/CK| 
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PREFACE 




The cntiulry on which this report *8 Unsed was Initialed by OKCD 
in J968. The aim w-as to make a preliminary investigation Inlo Ihc main 
factors affeeting won^en's rc-enlry Inlo ernploymeni and, in particular, 
to explore; 

a) Ihc need for women to return to employmenl, both to laect Ihc 
m>njx)vcr rcqulremenls of their countries and to satisfy the 
desire of n)aay older women to obtain paid work; 

b) Iho step£‘ being taken to enable uon^en to return, Including the 
provision of Information and advice, Ihc availability of training 
and retraining schemes, the financial and other assistance for 
trainees t nd lht‘ frclllllcs for oUalnIng employment with or 
without training; 

c) the way in which training schemes have been adapted and devisee 
to meet the special I'ctjulrcmOAts of the older woman with regard 
to hours of wx)rk, course content, and teaching methods; 

d) lire effectiveness of the measures taken In terms of the economic 
contribution of the wx)mcn once employed and the satisfaction of 
the women themselves. 

The OKCD countries which took >xjrt In the enquhy were Canada, 
Denmark, Trance, Ihc Federal Hcpublic of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Sweden, the Vnitod Kingdom, and Ihe Cnited Stales of America. 

Ihe range of topics to be considered, the number of countries In- 
volved and the resources available lar|,ely deiermlntd the nature and 
methods of Xht enquiry. In response lo a letter sent by the OKCO to all 
parlleipallng countries, the appropriate ministries provided facts and 
figures In ih j main areas of the stud> . The investigator subsequently 
visited each countryin turn to discurs the data providedand to colled ad- 
ditional irioTF^atlon. Contact was alsomadewith tralntngestabllshni^'nts. 
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employers, Irncic unions :\n(l icsejieh orf^r.nis.Uionr. \\ilh inleresis In 
this ficlii. 

l\ fs oin iuus thrit in view of the width of the sut>ject, the diser.MtS' 

(»f the problems ari ^in^ in different countries ;md the ilmUations of lin^e 
an<l other resources, the stndv was Inevitable Impressionistic and In- 
complete. Moreover, luany changes In this field are of rcccTd dale and 
the facts and figures needed to justify firm conclusions in many insl. iccs 
did not and do rw exist. 

Despite those reecrva lions U has nonetheless lx*cn t>ossiblc to re- 
cord a nundxr of Interesting cxt>erlmcnts, to Identify problems cotnmon 
to many countries, to suggest useful future studies and to raise |X)lley 
Issues on which decisions arc necficd. 

! The chapter on the Costs and Benefits was prepared In consul tat ion 

with Dr. K.J. Mlshan, Keadet Ir Kcononilcs, London School of Lco- 
; nomlcs. 

j The views expressed Ihroughtyil arc those of the author, and do 

; not ill any way bind the authorities of the countries concerned. 
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THE WEANING AND RELEVANCE OF THE RE-ENTRY 
OF WOMEN INTO EMPLOYMENT 



For centuries ni.^nv woraont, youn^ anti oKi, f and married, 
have take ' pari :n Ihelv rounti lcs^ economie life. In mcdiexal and 
early mcKlern times, their work *Aas carriol out primarily in thoir own 
homes or on nearby farms . • With industrJallsailon, howeveiv many 
woman’s job3 were shifted Into I'actoiles a ad taken over In- n;en, while 
the seojx? for eeonomic activity shi ank for the women who sta\ ed at 
home. 

Tho^jgh the range of work available for women beeame more limited, 
the need to earn money to supplement fantU\' Incomes eontlnued to drl\ e 
many women to take whatever employment they eouid find, fitting it In 
as best they couU! \rith the domeslle |■es^>onsll>iI^l^es whirh dominated 
their lt\es. 

The employment of older won en lJ not, therefore, new . ^■el it is 
not perhaps realized how substantial L the economie conlrlL^^ilon of the 
older wx;man, and how Imjxn tani an clcn,cnt work is In w onion’s lives. 

As Table I shows. In Denmark, France, the 1‘nilcd Kingdom and the 
Fcdcml Uc^nJb]lo of German)-, over It/it of wximen in the age gi oups 15 
to C)l arc cconomicall)- active, and well o\ er 30^ ,n Canada, Cnllcd 
States and Sweden. 

ImiK>rlanl as this problem has always teen, he e arc sjxcial fea- 
tures In the present and future situation of working wvmcn that mpkr 
the subject of their re-entry Into eniplo>T>ient a matler of particular and 
Widespread Interest today. 

Th*. relev, ant factors are Doth social and economie. 



* r. f.lUioT, Hi‘*oire Sociolojie dj TfJwil f d nirip. j C-or itr, 




TabU 1. ECONO^tlCAIXY ACTTVE WOMEN AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FEMALE POPULATION 

iN AGE CROUPS 
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U Js nssunicd that i.i the future, as Jo the woii’en .s family 

rcs;K>nsibilUic3 uiU continue to influence their work roies. 'I heir ».vork 
situation can, therefor e, only w understood ii considered in conjunction 
vslth the requirements of family life. It is because ini|xu lant chanj^es 
are taking j)lacc, both in family life and ni work, that the iwsillon uf 
(he older vojnan seeking employment rc^tufres si)ec'ial study at the 
present time. 

in Western countries, the average si^c of family varies )jut d. 'spite 
diffc j cnccs xbAcen count! ici> and fJucluat/ons in the birth rr.tc vsithin 
countries, the sl/c of family nowhere shows slgn.s of icturning to nine- 
teenth century dimensions. 

The marriage age continues io drop and, perhaps most imixjrlanl 
of all, the age at which the average woman has her last child has fallen 
to thirty, or ix>lo\v. In a numlxjr of countries. Table 2 makes clear the 
extent of the change in most of the countries included in this survc> 

WTjt. e, as in the I'nltod Kingdom , almost all girls take pai<I work 
on leaving full-time education, the mother looking for employment ia 
seeking to re-enter the labour-market. In some countries, howev"** , 
as in (he Ncthcj lands, and to a lesser extent In Krance, wnerc ll is still 
not uncommon for unmarried girls to stay at home or to work on the 
family farn\ or In the fandly business, the married won) an seeking em- 
ployment niay be entering the lalxnjr market for the first time. Her 
situation, which cunnot Flrl.tly be ihcludcd in a study of rc- 2 rdiy prob- 
lems, presents considerable difficulties am? the assistance n:?ccssary 
for many re-entry wonitn wlU often be oven more it>\|v»rtant In these 
caccs. In Denmark and In loo Netherlands, lor example, as the numly^r 
of small farms and family U)s1j>cS 5 dee II nee, wiscf. who have played an 
active pari in the family concern arc now looking for jobs on the o]xn 
market. It Is interesting lhal, fn some eases whore the family Vwsiness 
Is no longer Kufficlcnl to support the family, the husband may take paid 
employment, leaving the farm or shop in the ti.rc of the wife. 

WdtJle the fan)i?y Is changing so also fs the labour market. With 
slight variations bf-dween countries, and with interesting signs of new 
devetopment s rriore a^vparent In some cwn tries than In others, the 
labour market for women has liccn, and still Is to a large extent, dif- 
tcrenl from Ihe )elx>ur markcl for men.* There ts, of course, an 
overlap area, but compared with the extent of the distinct male and fe- 
male labour maikcts It Is smaU and relatively unimportant. In the 
professional field In most cou* <ries women work m.iinly in the Iradi- 
llonal female professions ^ t<aihing, nursing and social w .rk. In 
Franco, for example, In 1962, 63. 7% of all teachers were women. In 

* I>. PifJi Of, cii. 
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Tablr 2 . LlVr DORN CHH-DREN Pr. 1.000 WO.MEN IX AGE-CROUPS 
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medicino there is considerable variation In women's penetration In 
different countries. In the United Kingdom 25% of registered practi- 
tioners were women, compared \Nlth 6% of all physicians In the United 
States. In the law and In higher levels of administration there arc, In 
almost all countrle.®, only a tiny minority of N\*omen, 

Over the next thirty years this market for women's labour Is likely 
to change radically. Aulorr ation and greater mechanisation, it Is fore- 
cast, v.lll Icsd to a reduction In the number of people employed In manu- 
facturing industry In semi-skilled and unskilled work and to an increase 
in technical grades. ♦ Table 3 shows how heavily women in the United 
Kingdom are concentrate^’ in the less skilled jobs which are due for 
contraction and how little they have penetrated the skilled grades which 
aie due to expand. Only minor variations on this pattern were found 
In the various countries studied. The likely effect on the employment 

Tabic 3. UMTKD KINGfX)M, MAY lyof. 
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Scientists and technologists 
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Skilled maintenance >^x>rkcrs 
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Other production vt>rkers 
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Transport drivers 
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Canteen staff 
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Other emploveea 
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of women of scienllllc and technical development Is illuslralcd b>^ the 
changes In the Federal German Republic shown In Table 4. The reduc- 
tion in the number of manual workers between 1961 and 1967 was uneven- 
ly distributed between men and women, the percentage of women employed 
having fallen by 10% compared with only 5% for men. In the management 
and white collar sector, on the other hand, there was an Increase of 18% 
in the number of men employed compared with only 14% In the number 
of w’omcn. In absolute terms the increase In the numbers of women In 
the while collar sector exceeded the decrease In the manual workers 
sector, no doubt ns a result of the continuing Increase In the demand for 
clerical workers. This did not however help the displaced ujitralned 
women rr^anual w’orkers, particularly the older women, who normally 
could not bo transferred >o the white collar sector. 

Table 4, CHANGES IN EMPLOV^IENT OF \STI1TE COLLAR 
WORKERS AND MANUAL WORKERS 
1961-67 (FEDERAL GERMAN REPUIUJC) 
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It is this uhsen:c of training and qualifications which will clearly 
be an Increasingly serious hard’eap In the labour market of the future, 
and which Is characteristic of the female labour force !n all the coun- 
tries studied In this survey. In France a Ministry of Labour Survey of 
196P showed that among manual workers three quarters of the women, 
compared with half the men, wore without any qualifications at all. In 
the electrical engineering ^r.dustry 7% of tixj women, compared with 
50% of the men. Sad some qualifications, ’Phe comparable figures in 
the chemical Industry wore 10% for women and 47% for men, in the food 
Industry 3% for women and 26% for men. In textiles, the area In which 
women have been long established in sklUod work, the figure rose to 
28% for women <^mpared with 33% for men. In Swoden, Denmark and 
Federal Republic of Germany, considerable numbers of women have Sn 

s le Ffnin*: rtcjsei I r ersi- 

uirei de Frarce. 
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recent years becoine draughtsmen This change Is, however, excep- 
llonal, and on present sho\\ir.g women arc not favourably placed to lake 
advantage of the new developments which are imdcrnilnJng important 
areas of the traditional women’s labour market and are expanding oppor- 
lonitles in some areas where their penetration has been very slight Indeed, 

The future demand for clerical workers^ Is a matti'r of the first Jni- 
portance for women, and Is not easy to forecast. Table 5 shows the dis- 
tribution of clerical and administrative 3obs In May 1938 In the United 
Kingdom where about 40^ of all girl school leavers entered office jobs. 



Table 5 





MAIE 


\ FSiAlE 


Clerical and office 

Oher administrative 


345,220 

274,860 


572,670 

56,420 



The percentage of clerical workers In the total employed population 
ha/ Increased steadily throughout the f enllelh cenbiiy and the earliest 
studies of the effect of automation on ofUce work have showTi that Initially 
at any rale the Inlroducllon of the computer has slowed up the rate of In- 
crease In the demaiid for clerical workers but has r»ot led to an absolute 
reduction. In the long run, however, when the full effects of office au- 
tomation have become apparent If Is reasonable to /xpccl a reduction In 
the demand for clerical workers, Colin Leicester**, of the Dejvirtmcnl 
of Applied Kconomics at Cambridge University, wi lting In 1968* forccatt 
the following changes In the distribution of majipower l^etwecn I960 and 
2000, 



Table G 
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The fall from 4 2^ to in clerical work would hare a jnarked effect 
on the eniployn^onl ix>silton of women. It would only be offset if woiiiea 
were accepted In categories of work in ^'hich they are at present rarely 
found. Girls leaving school today will lx? re-entry women in the year 
2000 and if I.ciccster is co^^rect increasing nunilxjr of today's girl 
school leavers should be diverted from clerical to technical and profes- 
sional work. This can only easily lx* done If it can be established that 
opportunities already exist for them In these fields. 

A'hilc these tecluilcal changes are taking place, pressure has Ixen 
growing for the acceptance of Convention 100 of the IbO and Article il9 
of the Treaty of Koine, both of which require the application of the prin- 
ciple 'A equal pay. This Is not the place to argue the problems of inter- 
pretation associated with this claim. It is clear, however, Ih.^l if this 
demand is met, women's position in the labour mprkcl will again be 
altered. In the past :uid immediate present the work women have done 
and the \xiy they have icccived have reflected the scj>aralIon of the men's 
and women's labour market. Up to now the older woii'.an returning to 
work has sought and found jobs in this limited women's markcl. But Ihc 
disapiK*a ranee of many women's jobs con’ibincd with the |X)sslblc disap- 
pearance of scj>aratc etand.irds of rcmurcrailon, could alter the situation 
drastlcaHy, If women arc ristricted to a declining number of traditional 
women's jobs, but arc nc longer cheaper than men lor the employer, their 
bargaining position will ob\ 1 ously dctcricralc. If, In addition, the num- 
ber of women eerking cn'iploynicnl Is swollen Ij>“ the pres‘^urc of older 
won'icn wishing to re-enter the contracting women's lalxKjr market, then 
the situation becomes even more unfavoui able. U, on the olhor hand, 
the traditional separate lalxwr markets for men and women arc alxin- 
doned and arc replaced, allxlt graduaUv, In- a single lel>jur market, 
then iho 0 {^tx)riunlties for women can Increase six'clacularly and the 
latent abllUIcs of U rge .vimbcrs of women will ai last be appropi Palely 
employed. 

The re-entry of women Into cmployivenl, and its related problems 
and optx)i tun: tics, have (or a number of > c.n s aroused cc aside rablc in- 
Ici est. U the combination of these relatively I'amiliar niallti s willi 
the rh.mgcJ taking place in the whole field of women's employment which 
gives an enquiry at the present lime Its special significance, 
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THE HE-ENTHY PROCESS: 
OPPORTUNITIES AND OBSTACLES 



A latci' chai>tci‘ examines Ihc opporl\;n;ties and olistacles facing 
women who v^ish to re-enter Ihe labour market In Ihc nine countries 
eoverod In this survey. From the ex|)crJen:c of these count rtes H Is 
plain that opportunities for re-entry vt'omcn are, In the main, restricted 
to the traditional vton^en’s professions of teaching, nursing and social 
ux)rk; to vtork in offices and shops. In semi-skilled or unskilled jobs 
In manufacturing Industry and In service occupations. The limitations 
which In all countries affect the employment of v^x>n;en generally irre* 
spccllve of age or marital status, a-e made more acute b>' the special 
problen^is of older women who have been absent from the labour market 
for a number of years. Under these conditions, many v^x^Picn fall to 
obtain the level of wx>rk of which they arc capable, to thc^r own and the 
community's considerable Innwcrl/hmejit. !t Is, therefore, lm^x)^^ant 
to examine the critical factors affecting rc-cnlry women's access to 
Jobs and their chances of obtaining and retaining work at a level a^>ilro- 
prlatc to their ca^>acilIe8. 



1. VOCATIONAL GlIDANCF 

A married veman feels she wx)uld like a job. But what job should 
she seek; how should she allemp4 to find It; what practical arrange- 
ments should ^hc make to deal with her domestic re$tx>nslbllitlcs*, a^ni 
how V'hould she prepare herself for this new work? 

T'he problems which lie behind these queslIo:is vaiy with the cir- 
cumstances of the woman concerned. At one end of the scale there Is 
the professionally qualified woman - a L^cdical pracUUoner or a nvrsc 
for example - who, while she Iv's been at home, has managed to keep 
In touch with her profession larcugh re .ding and personal contact:#, or 



has even continued lo practice it on a p. rl-tln\e or occasional basis. 

She knows what she wants :o do; she knows where she can be fitted in; 
she knows where to apply; she knows what refresher training she needs 
and where it is available; she knows how she .ind her husband and chil- 
drci. dll manage their family life. She is coniidcnt and happy In the 
knowledge that she can do a good )ob. Not least, she fully accepts that 
with a gap in her professional career, and the limited con^mitiiicnt she 
can now undertake, her work will be useful, well paid and rewarding, 

UjI probably not professionally in the top flight. If all this is true, she 
will !x) fortunate and she will represent a totally untypical group in the 
army of wojucp seeking re-entry. 

For the gieal mass of wx^mcn in every country the position is quite 
different. Ihey have had no sixjclfic 1 Training. With a gap of ten to 
twenty years their knowledge of the labour-market, always sketchy, is 
now' both limited and Inaccurate, Their views of jobs are highly colour- 
ed by the jobs they knew a decade ago. But while they have been at 
home the labour market and the jobs in it have been continuously chang- 
ing. Such a woman docs not quite know' what she wants to do, or whom 
to ask. She knows she can run her home, though even that docs not al- 
ways pan out; but will she bo able to keep to a timetable, to learn new 
jobs, lo con^pete with youngsters who look like the womcn^a glossies, 
lo bo part of a icani she docs not conliol. Her husband and children 
are doing rath a well. She does not want lo make a fool of herself, or 
lo lake a job they and the ncigh‘»ui s would not think much of. After all, 
she is a wife and mother. She .’s used lo running her owm show'. WTial's 
more, she has got to go on running it. Her family docs not seem to 
mind her working - she might prefer it if they seemed lo mind a little 
more - ».^»l this may well not last if life for them becomes a little less 
comfortable, a little more uncertain, is. as ha*^ been said, lx)th 
under -confident and over -confident at the same time - under-confident 
in rclalion lo her real capacity for tackling new* tasks, ovcr-con/idcnl 
b>* *'irluc of her slalus, 

So vocational guidance stands out as the first ivajor rey^ulrcmcnl 
of the re-entry worn in. This is stressed b>* both jniblic authorities and 
voluntary organlsallojis in all countries scrlouely sticmj)Hng to make a 
success of the re-entry programme. In the I'nllcv Stated, for example, 
a wide variety of educational and voluntary bodies assisted b>‘ the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Dcjxn tmenl of t.alour, arc experimenting in this 
field, while in Sweden profc«.«ional help Is provided on a generems scale 
1 a- the jxjblic authorities. From the work that has <vlready been done, it 
is clear that the woman needs to le able lo discu'^s her total problem 
with someone who undei stands the psychological, practical and voca- 
tional aspects of »-e -entry - lo bo able lo give her at the ^a.r.e lime scli- 
eonfldence and a teallslie ap^ireeiation of what taking a jol>s means. Tills 
is a highly skilled and llme-ronsuming lisk. Professional organisations 







with long cxjxjricnce In vocational guidance, as for examine the Na- 
tion'll Inslliulc of Industrl.il Psycholog>’ in the United Kingdom , estimate 
that while vocational guidance for an adolescent takes approximately one 
and a half da>s of a professional adviser's time, for an adult the in‘riod 
can be shortened to a day even less. The cost, even for a non-profit 
making organisation, has been cslinialed at C 15.0.0. j>er half day. ♦ 
Such a service needs to be supix>vlcd by sufficient publicity to make Us 
existence known to those whom it is intended to assist. The provision 
of a vocational guidance service on this scale will obviously lake lime 
to organise. It appears to bo essential if frustration and waste aro to 
be avoided. 

In addition to ihc provision for indi\idual guidance anci counselling, 
the conference and courses organised particularly in IX*nniark and 
Sweden appear to Ixj serving a very useful dual |>ur|X)SC. It Is |X>ssJblc, 
b>' such means, to give a group of women Information and understanding 
aliout the Ialx>ur-markct, and the opportunity to sort out t)ci sonal prob- 
lems both by discussion with experts and b>’ exchanging idots with other 
women facing comparable difficulties, 



For the great majoriU' of the jobs at present i>orforiiicd by re- 
entry wx)mcn the educational demands arc so limited that the level of 
the women's liQsic education Is not a problem. \S"hcrc, however, a 
woman alms at a more skilled or responsible job, Inadcqu.ate basic edu- 
cation ca .1 prove a serious handicap. This raises Issues of gi cat lni|>or- 
tance If re-entry is to lx? successful, The problem starts in the schools. 
If girls can be taught to look ahead to the second ns well as the firsi 
phase of work their attitude (o educational achievement will change. At 
present many girls leave school at the earliest legally permitted dale, 
although they are fully capable of benefiting frona a n^uf h more cNterj- 
sive period of education. They also al an early age drop such sublccts 
as mathematics and so, In practice, limit (heir s\il>scqucnt choice of 
career. To make matters wv>rsc, these decisions arc fre<iucnlly made 
in ignorance c»f the career consequences. The need clearly is for as 
wide an educational base as jx>sslble so that the woman who wants to 
lake a specific '.raining in her thirltes has a good enough IjQsic educa- 
tion on which to Uiild. 

This sound educational base is also Important for the wownn who 
hoi^a to keep in touch with new- developments while at home looking 
after her young family, l.carning ts a habit, haid to aetjuire am) easy 
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to lose. The better the girl’s education has been the easier v^ill she 
find It to keep the learning habit alive while she is at home, and the 
easier It will be for her to learn anew when she deeiues to return. 

The period at home presents both problems and opportunities with 
which professional organisations, trade vinions, and public educational 
authorities can help. To study at home with no defined programme or 
goal i", and prob^My always will be, possible only for the very t?w’. 
Experiments to assist women at this stage of their Lives are therefore 
of speeial Importance, In New York, for example, training courses 
and examinations are available b>’ virtue of a combined effort by New 
York Slate University and educational television. By these means 
women at home arc helped to discover what to learn. They arc given 
knowledge, a planned programme of study appropriate to ihclr circum- 
stances, and a clearly defined goal. Women taking such courses have 
a real chance to supplement their school education and to emerge from 
the period at home with the nicntal alertness and educational qualifica- 
tions which they need to launch them on a new’ career, 

The nature of these eduoaiional requirements raises controversial 
and Important issues. No one wx)uld ask iKat the standards ultimately 
required of re-entry womcTi In their chosen careers should be dlffcrcni 
from the standards normally cxpccl^^, Uii this docs not rule out greater 
flexibility with regard to entry requirements for training courses, U Is 
where a student finishes up on a training course that matters, not where 
she begins. In a number of countries re-entry wxjmcn wishing to take 
a particular training have fli st to spend months, or even years, ac- 
quiring the qualifications in academic subjects which they would have 
gained at school had they continued their studies, Sometl ncs the knowl- 
edge tested is r-icded to embork on the proposed course, but sometimes 
it Is merely required as evidence of adequate ability to tackle higher 
studies. Formal study Is not howover the only way to acquire krowledgc 
and school examinations arc not the *>niy w?iy to demonslralc ability, A 
system of 'equivalents’ which did not lower entry standards UjI accept * 
ed a wider rarge of evidence of Ihc candidate's knowledge and ability, 
might save a considerable amount of time and encourage suitable sludcnts 
•A present deterred by the Jong drawn-out preliminary process of sup- 
plementing education'll qualifications. 



3, THE TUAIMNO FHOCi:SS 



For re-entry women the training process is of prime importance. 
\S*lth few’ exceptions the absence of training and qualifications excludes 
them from all but the more poo.’Jy paid jobs, while the acquisition of 
these qualiflcallons is seen as a formidable hurdle. The problems are 
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both practical and academic. Wlicn a married woiiian has discovered 
what she would like to do she ;iccds to rc-arrajigc her existing duties 
and to find the money to meet the costs which ar^sc even when tuition 
is free. She also has to acquire the mental habits of a student. In a 
nuiiilx?r of countries, at any rale for jol>s where there arc great short- 
ages of womanpovs’cr, tuition fees arc paid and grants arc large enough 
to meet the woman^s out-of “pocket expenses and to pay the cost of some 
assistance uith domestic duties. In this way, the wife's training is not 
a charge on her husband and the standard of c'^/mforl of the family can 
be maintained without the wife adding the effort and strain of follow rg 
a training progi'amn^c to the full demands of running a honm. In Sweden, 
for example, the need to buttress the re-entry woman in this way is 
accepted. In contrast, In Canada a dislincllon Is made tx^lwccn the 
woman who is in employment, loses her Job and takes a training course 
to equip herself for a new job, and the hotiscwlfc who has not been In 
paid cmjdoymcnt for a nujiiber of years but Is seeking to re-enter the 
labour market. Free training Is available to both categories of women, 
Ixil training allowances arc ixald only to unemployed women already In 
the labour market or to *hc re-entry housewife who is the head of a 
household with one or nmre dciKndcnl children, iMrccl cvidenco of the 
effect of tlds distinction is not available, but there Is evidence of con- 
siderable, though b>' no means universal, Indifference - or even opjX)- 
slllon - by huslxinds t"* their wives' re-entry to wx>rk. WlKirc it Is 
accepted |x>Ucy to rcm.ovc obstacles to re-entry this lyt>c of full finan- 
cial 6uj»^x>ri shordd proljobly be recognised as .a decisive iaclor In 
enabling Iho w^^man to make the first difficult and lmix>rlanl move Into 
training. According to paragraph 11 of the Lalx)ur Promotion Law 
fArbcIlsfbrderungsgcsctz), ^xirllclpanls In full-time professional train- 
ing courses which arc supivrlcd b>* the talx»ur administration receive 
a financial allowance apart from their legal right to unemployment as- 
sistance. 

Financial suppn I may n\ako training |>osslblc. It docs not make 
It effective. For this, three laclors must be studied: Iho practical 
training arrangcn\cnts, course content and leaching methods. The 
hf»urs of work customary in colleges for young single tropic, where 
leaching Is often organised lx?lwecn 9 a.m. ami G p.m. , may be vcr\ 
difficult indeed for a wx»man who l.as to see chi Id ten off to school and 
to prc|Xirc a meal for the fairdly in Die evening. The scheeluling of 
formal leaching between 9.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. as is done at 
Bromley Tecbinical College In Great Britain, can make considerable 
difference to the IK/Jscwife student. For son'ic an even mere a^^ro- 
prlalc pattern is the schen,c ado^>tcd for teacher training at the Sidjiry 
Webb College in T.ordon \'herc for the first three years all the neces- 
sary Icetuies and classes can lx? taken in the evenings and on a Biniled 
numl.X'r of Saturdays. 
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A further practical point of Importajicc is the reed for fle.xi bilily 
In the lime required to complete courses. The quesiion of ’Vqui valent s’' 
n'lcntloned in relation to entry qualification needs also to be examined 
with regard to the studies to be pursued. It is clear that many won^cn 
In theP second phase of employment will not return to their previous 
occupation but will set out on an entirely new' career. Detailed studies 
of the common elements in apparently quite different courses should 
enable a system of ’’equivalents’' to Ix; worked out vhich would ^X‘rmlt 
courses to be shortened without any reduction of .standards. 

While for some students the time required for taking a course 
could and should be reduced, in other circumstances It may be ncccs* 
sary for it to be lengthened. A woman may lx? able to tackle a course 
normally requiring two years of full-time study if she can spread this 
over a three year or an even longer ^x;riod. AUernalively, a woman 
may cn^ibark on a full-time course and find that some domestic crisis 
Intervenes. It should be possible for her to postpone completion of the 
course until the situation changes, when she should then be able to re- 
sume her studies where she left off. 

A further variation of training time Is required for the woman who 
dropped out from training before marriage .ind then wishes to resume 
the same training years later. Here again, standards must be assured, 
Ujt the dropout problem will Inevitably arise where women students 
arc concerned and it should not be impos-sible to work out appropriate 
systems for the resumption of studies which recognize the work already 
done before the drop out occurred. Such facilities do not exist every- 
where at present. 

One further common situation calls for a new and moie fkxlble 
approach. If it is policy to encourage women to train for the level of 
work .appropriate to their ahillllcs, then the low level training which 
still satisfies n^any school leavers ar>d re-entry women should be ac- 
cepted as a base for further training and as a recognized contribution 
to higher Ic'cl trainn*.g. This is tx'rhaps a special form of the problem 
of ’‘equivalents”, txd a special form of particular importance. \S'ber > 
ever possible, no woman should be required to start rll over .again, 
tven the short (raining for ’’aides” widely developed in the l*nitcd Stales 
might be examined to see if It could be accepted as a first step towards 
a higher qualification. Obviously there are great difficulties in moving 
women up professional ladders In this ^ay, twt from the point of view 
of the trainee there Is a world of difference between a short training 
which leads only to a )ob with a very low celling, and a short training 
which can be seen as placing the trainee on the lowest rung of a long 
ladder which all may and some will climb. 
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These training problems arid their possible solution are of great 
concern to the woman who has had no previous training, oi who, having 
had a training, wishes to switch to sonic <liffcrcnl tyix; of work. The 
vast arm\' of women in unsklllc*<t cjiip!o\ nient who Iieconic aware of un- 
used capacitfes and neglected op^xirtunilics need training provisions oC 
the kind described. So also do a number of women who for one rcasr.n 
or afiothcr decide not to return to the work for which they were origi- 
nally trained. Perhaps the most severe- limitation of the married 
woman as a worker is her relative ininiobilily. Though there arc ex- 
ceptions, In the great majority of cases a family lives in a place conve- 
nient for the husband's work and iho wife can only Irlic a h to which 
she can travel dally from the family homo. If she c.irmot lu^d her pre- 
marital tytx3 of work within this .^fea then she Must do so nothing else 
or stay at home. Kven if such a job is a\ all able, she may not wi.^h to 
t.ake it up -gain. The choice of ocrupaii-rc of a girl of fifteen or even 
twcnty-oi'.e n’lay be totally different from tlK choice of the samj voi-.ori 
fifteen or twenty years later. Th.’ opt^-wtunK/ to l?:irn entire'/ new wjik 
is of prirr,e iruportancc for ro-enlry women. 

There will however always lx- seine, txrhaps a iiiajorily, who v».sh 
lo return to th^ir orlglral tytx? of cn^idovmcnt. The refresher oourre 
is perhaps the most obvious of the needs of rc -entry and is one the 
easier rc<pjlrenicnts lo imovlc'c. The trained woman on a rcfrc/hc' 
course has the same ncco as the woman in full training for financiiil as- 
sistance, but the period in n^any cases can lx quite short. In Sweden 
It has been found that a ten w-eck course is sufficient to brush up -office 
skills, and a great deal of paid refresher training can be and is Ixing 
done on the job wh?rc the shortage of Ialx)ur Is acute enough to spur the 
err.pl oying authority Into action. 

One difficulty which arises over the provision of short refresher 
courses is the Inadequate nundxr of appiicams In a given area at any 
one time. The Ckrman while collar trade union, die H’-ut^che Angcslcll- 
tenr 5 cwt>rkschaft , h.as fo^ind that some of the courses it has attempted to 
provide foundered ♦or this reason. Moreover, where a la1x)ur shortage 
is acute a wt>man with initial training .\an frequently gel a lob without 
any refresher course av all. W'hcrc good on- the -job trainiriK Is pro- 
vided this msy hjc satlF^.i lory for all cc^ncci ned. tan abo r.ic.in 
however that bot'.i the wx>:nan and her cn^ploycr settle for a standard 
of work lowor than could easily be attained with greater allcntion lo 
refresher dng. In V short >*un lllllc Kami may be done, Ixil In the 
Jong run, anything which perpetuates the idea of the rc -entry wom/in as 
a ’marginal worker Is coatrary lo her intcrcstf . 

I’ntil recently It wiis comr'only assumed that older txople could not 
learn new skills or study unfamiliar subjects successfully. Tx^x-ricnco, 
especially warllrric experience, has for some time suggested th.al this Is 
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not necessarily Iruc. Some kinds of learning do apjx?ar to deteriorate 
^^ilh age, Ujl in a number of Iriporlant areas, as the work of Dr. It.M. 
BciHn^ has shown, 11 Is f^^sslblc f<^^r learning to continue much longer 
tnan was oi iginally supposed, provided appropriate training methovis 
arc used. 

The enquiries in the present study certainly conflrn^ the view that 
the age of learning caa be very considerably extendetl. In the co-oper- 
ative sto;c, PUB b) Stockho!;n, for example, a three months training 
course for saleswomen aged 50 to 55 carried out over a num1>er of years 
has proved successful. One Amciican college teacher reported that 
older women students who had been ”drop-outs’^ in thcli youth were ob- 
taining consistently higher grades after their return than they had 
achieved during Ihclr first phase in college, in Sweden, the steel com- 
pany ASK A selected women aged 05-10 for their special par -lime 
scheme and found they all successfully con>plctcd the training and not 
onl> held down the Jobs on which they were originally placed b’lt ir. son*ke 
eases w'Cic trained further and promoted to higher grade work. In the 
Svenska Saljx'tcrvcrkcn chemical works, out of a group of 32 specially 
selected wimcii aged I ft to 50, wi'.h an average age of 3Y. 31 s^icccrfs- 
fidly completed training. 

These examples demonstrate the ca|xidly to learn of protx?rly b"*- 
lertcd older women. So far as this study Is concerned', no examples 
w'cre found ot the deliberate use of the new' training methods for older 
people ploi.'^crcd by Bclbln. It Is reasonable to sujiposc that If success 
can be obtained even with conventional training methods Uicn with spe- 
cially adapted mcthotls the range of older women capable of bcncfillng 
from training will be re nsid^rably c.vtcndcd. 

While it is not clain^cd that .sj->oclal tralnlrig n'lCllioels were being 
employed for re-entry women there was evidence that at any rate some 
tr.'.lncrs wt're it>t^rcciating certain charactcrlsl! s of rc-cnti> woincn 
and were adai»ting their approach accordingly. In pa^iknlar, the need 
for Individual contact between the older trainee arid a staff iPCnd-'Cr was 
rct»cal€dly stressed and it seems that some form o.' tutorial guidance can 
grc.atly increase the effectiveness of training for this gioc^p. Kmpkasls 
was also laid, for example, at the SId:icy \Vcbl> College for Tcachc'-. s ir, 
London, on the Imixjrtancc of rccf^izlng the conlribution that mature 
woTnen c.a 1 make t) a course, and the need for "a relationship c( cc^uall- 
ty’’ between staff and mature students. More resc.arch In this field Is 
required, Iwt from observatlrin U seems that succcis in icachlrig ic- 
entry women may woU depend on the quality of ,hls relationship 
between teacher and i lughl which can give the older woman respect 
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and encouragement, tn this the throatening element in the training 
situation is reduced sufficiently t<^ allow learning to take place> 



4. ATTITUDKS AKO OPINIONS 



In addition to the practical problems already discussed, the oppor- 
tunities and achievements of re-entry women are greatly aifected by 
the altitudes and opJrlons of employers, by the women’s o\sn \1cw of Ihcir 
work I oles, and by public opinion. 

CcncralizaiJons about attJtudn, * supported detailed studies of 
a kind not possible In a survey of this cannot be made Vsiih any 

great degree of confidence, tt is however useful to examine certain fre- 
quently expressed comments regarding the cmployricnt of re-entry 
women, which, where held, are likely to have an adverse effect on 
w'on\cn^8 prospects. 



a) Kmploycrs* pmi^t_^pf-_vicw Many’^ employers bclioe that mar“ 
rTod women are likely to bo unreliable omplovccs. Family 
responsibilities, it is argued, lead to high absence aj5<l turnover 
rales, and the re-entry womi-.i as a second breadwinner docs 
not really need to wors: she is only looking for pin money. It 
is often stated that man led won'icn do not want responsibility. 
Given these views, the employer will conclude that re-entry 
women should only be employed where no other labour is avail- 
able, will not waste lime and money training them for skilled 
or responsible work, and will not consider them for promotion. 

No doubt all these beliefs can bo supported with regard to some re- 
entry wxunen, but the sex of an cn\ploycc is only one among a number cl 
variables Influencing behaviour and there is no justification for sweep- 
ing generalizations about women as employees which ignore all these 
other variables and assume that women, merely b\- virtue of their sex, 
behave in a uniform and staJidardJzed manner. From studies in a num- 
ber of cx/in(rics, it is clear that both absence and turnover rates among 
men as w^ll Sa vomen are ftc<|ucntly much liigher among unskilled work 
ers than among the skilled and those In responsible positions. Since 
wx>men are to be found mainly amon}^ the unskilled their reputation for 
high absence and Instability may tie a function of their rradc as well as, 
or even Instc^td of, their 

There is undoubted evidence that women in higher level jebs have 
markedly lower absence and turnover rales th.an women In lower loel 
jobs. Some examples in this current survey sappoit this argument. 

In the Netherlands, for example, mirricx! wzmen at IBM In Amsterdam 



had a labour turnover rate of only 13'X and an absence rate of 7^, In 
Sweden in ASK A the six:clally trained group of 32 re-entry women en- 
gnjfcd In 1900 were all still in employment with the company six years 
later, while a eomparable group speeiaUy selected and trained at 
Svenska Sali>cterverken has a turnover rale oi only U'J |)or annum. 
Among the very small number of women In respf>nsible iX)silions sta- 
bility is often high. In Irma, the multiple store organisation In 
Denmark, \\here there were a number of older \\’omen In inanagenmnt 
jobs, the average length of servlee for \\omen In thl^J gi'ade wtis ten 
years. In Volvo In Goleborg, where won;en were doing eustomary men’s 
jobs at the full men’s rale c«f pay, the women's turnC/Ver rale was actually 
lower than the nien’s though the absence rate was higher. Among the 
jx)st of;iee workers at Goleborg, on the other hand, the women's turn- 
over rate about the same as the men’s and the absenee rate was 
lower. 

Age Is a further faelor whleh nectls to be exaniinrd separately when 
statements are made rogardirg the dependability of women workers, 

Irma In I>enmark reported th \t the older women had a higher slabUily 
rale than ihe younger women. In a study of a group of older women 
trainees earried out In Sweden b>- the National Institute of V’oeatlonal 
Health It en^erged that the older women were planning for n long period 
In the labour market, while at Philips In The Hague it wns found that 
older women who had spccifieally said when reerultcd that they did not 
Intend to remain more than a year or two In employment In fael did not 
leave as tV.y had planned b*Jt stayed on for an Indefinite jKrlcxl. In the 
Swetbsh eo-oiK'ratlvo store, PL’H, a very high ^Krcenlage of the trainees 
agc<l 50 to 55, most of whom had returned to work after a j^'rlod of 10 
to 15 years at home, settled down ix?rmanenlly In ihc organ! satitn. A 
further example of the relative stability of older women Is given b>' the 
Librarian at the London School of Kconomics who ceased employing un- 
married girls for a spx?clal clerical job as he found older wo?ncn had 
lower turnover rates. 

These Isolated examples In themselves prove nothing but they show 
that In some cases at i ny rate older wx>men become reliable long-term 
employees. It is Intervslln^ too that In almott all Ihc cates queto<l, 
care had boon taken In Ihc Sv^'Icctloi^ ami training of the wx>n^on concern- 
ed. Age, level of emplowucnt, methods of selection and training all 
appear to affect the length and regularity of service that can be exi^ct- 
cd from re-entry women. In many eases sex ap^x?ars to be a rcla ,»cly 
uninuX)rlant factor. 

The same Ij'pc of argument af/f lies to the alleged women's altitude 
towards promotion. There are a number of cases In which it has bvcn 
found to be true that women do not seek promoUo. 1 . There arc also, 
as In the retail trade, oil.er tnsl.ances wh^re wonen want promotion, 
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carry it successfully, anJ give long pcrlofl.s of service. The point that 
emerges most clearly is the extent to which opportunities for individual 
women, and the benefits employers could gain from promotion of appro- 
priate won^en, are handicapped by generalizations alx»ul women as a 
whole. On any particular occasion an employer is not, in fact, promot- 
ing ’women’ In the abstract but a particular woman to a particular job. 
The kind of individual assessmeni of the applicant's sultablllly which 
any con-.j Mcnl management makes before pron^ollng a m.'in. If applied 
to a wor.an candidate w'ould identify the woman whose individual altitudes 
and circumstances make her suitable for a parilcular prorrioUon, So 
long as all women are saddled with the characl*‘riplles applied to 'wom- 
an* In the abstract the present frustrations and waste will continue. 

\^'hen this is accepted, employers I, . general may start to ask the ques- 
tion pul by the Swedish Kngincering company, "What Jobs in this com- 
pany cannot bo done by a woman?". They may then find, as this com- 
pany found, that few Jobs are in f.icl beyond son^e woman’s capacity. 
WTicn and only when this happens, Job opportunities (or won.cn will ex- 
pand aiamalieally and the separate labour-markets for men and women 
will begin to Intogr.ite. 

bj Women’s Approach: It is not, howover, only the allUudcs of 
employers which affect the job opportunities of wxin^cn. In all 
the countries studied some won^cn are working to br>ng alwut 
a radical change in job of^rtunlllcs both for school-leavers 
and re-entry women, but in no country is there evidence of a 
widespread demand for change. In many crscs it Is a fact that 



neither girls nor re-entry women take full ad van f. age of the 
training optx?rlunIlles which already exist. Kven In Sweden, 
where the greatest changes are being made and a considerable 
amount of public money is available, most girls and women 
still choose to enter the traditional women's occupations and 
choose the shorter and less a?iibiiious training courses. 



There are, of course, the exceptions, who may be the ixacc -setters 
of the next drv'ade. In all countricp, and particularly In Scandinavia, 
many of the highly educated younger women are determined to have both 
carter and family, and do not accept that the career nccil bo handieapjcd 
by iho family or the family b>- the career, m n'\any cases jobs arc con- 
tinuexl until the birth net of the first child Ixd of th:: second, and m a 
'^um’ucr of instances young, highly qualified vomcn are saying th.it they 
do not Inlti.d to re-enter employment because they are determined 
never to leave it. For some this is already posslMc and with future 
changes U may become fcn Increasingly common practice. Every gen- 
eral rccSjclion in the hours of full-time work makes the comt’naiion 
of work and family less arduous. In the ease of Sven ska Salpetervcrken 
the shift system red^jccs full-time work o less than 30 hours In a wTck, 




3 days at work full-timt on the appropriate shift followed by 4 days 
off. Women In this company, paid men's rales and free to work night 
shift as a result of legal eliangcs, appear to find a full work load of this 
type compatible with family life. 

At the present time, however, many w-ould-bc re-enlry w'omcn 
aim no higher thiin a part-time job and it is an increase in the number 
of pait-tlnie openings which it Is widely believed would be the greatest 
assistance to women combining work and family rcsponsibl lilies. Part- 
time work for men Is frequently suggested in Sweden to enable husbands 
and wives to share family responsibilities. K Introduced this might 
lead to a general change in atlltudc towards part-time employment which 
is at present sometimes opposed by both employers and trade unions. 

Parl-tlnae work has already been the subject of an exhaustive OECD 
enquiry and this is not the place to repeat the findings of that study. 

Iherc are, however, one or two aspects of the subject so pertinent to 
the question of the rc-entry woman that they must be Included here. In 
every country in this study a very great many would-be re-entry women 
seek pnj t-lime work, On the other hand, the great majority of employ- 
ers are only prepared to employ women part-time If full-Mme workers 
are unobtainable and they will normally only use part-time workers on 
low level work. Positions of responsibility, it is held, require full- 
time employees. The part-time worker is seen as a marginal employee, 
and the re-entr/ woman's Interest tn part-time jobs tends to confirm 
the common ♦ lew that she Is not seriously ctmmIKcd to work. 

For some women part-time employment is a means of continuing 
work without a break while their children are young. In these eases 
the desire to obtain such work Is a mark of great determination to con- 
tinue a career, not a sign of indifference. \NT>crc won^en take a break 
there is a tendency for the break to becon.e shorter. In un enquiry* 
carried out Ir I96S b>* an cmployn\cnt agency In Ihc I'nilcd Kingdom it 
w-as found Ihr^t among those studied 70 < who had left work on marriage 
returned within four yea’-s. Many re-entry women start on a part-time 
basis and, after a period of time, transrer from Ktr, time to full-time 
employment. Part-time work may be then a method of continuing an 
established career, or a means if requiring new skills or a w-ay of ob- 
taining re-entry. 

There is however a further point with regard to part-time employ- 
ment which needs emphasis. While most employers sec part-time work 
as a concession to re-entry wom^ forced on them by the exigencies of 
the labour market, there are casen In which txirl-tlme t?mploymcnt can 
be bmcficial holh for the employer and for the economy as well as for 
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the employee. The retail trade, Is the obvious examp'e. At Bijenkorf 
in the Netherlands, ? detailed study of the work load on selling staff 
showed that the nlanned emp’cyment of part-time staff to meet peak pe- 
riods In the day, the week and the year led to considerable reduction in 
labour costs. Since It Is likely there ’dll always be re-entry women 
interested in part-t'me work studies are needed in h^ess other than the 
retail trade to discover part-time openings mutually beneficial to both 
employer and re-entry women. The less re-entry women are regarded 
by employers as a special group demanding special consideration the 
belter the long term outlook for them will be, 

Kven where special concessions are made it has been shown that 
the unfavourable aspects of part-time employment, from ihe point of 
view of the employer and of full-time em; ioy 2 cs, can in sorrn clicum- 
itances be greatly reduced by skilful management, Ihe PartncrslUp 
Teaching Scheme In Boston, United States, fer example, gave greater 
flcxibliity to the teachers and at the same time greater security In 
staffing arrangements to the school, Son.e hostility was felt by the 
full-time staff against part-time nurRos at the Free University Hospital 
at Amsterdam until the part-timers agreed to take their share in wt?ek- 
end duties. This point settled the scheme woiked sadsfactorlly for all 
concerned. 

c) Public opiniom ^^1lile it Is hard to talk with any precision 
about concepts as vague as the attitudes of women and of em- 
ployers It is even more difficult to Idcntlf” the attitudes of that 
amorphous mass, the general (xibllc. Commonly held views 
al»ut the employment of wome.a In general and married women 
in particular do, however, influence both the women themselves 
and their employers. Such views also affect the extent to which 
practical support Is forthcoming for schemes to assist the re- 
entry woman. At one extreme there exists in most countries 
some people who believe, often i«ssionately, that vomcn^s 
place is exclusively in the home. In the early 1950*8 the 
Solvay Institute in Belgium^ con<fucted a survey which showed 
that 25'lf of respondents believed iKil the married woman, even 
if she Kad no children, ought not to be allowed to go out to ,ork. 
Many people who would not support this point of view’ sincerely 
believe, despite the absence of any resl evidence, that a rising 
divorce rale and juvenile delJqucncy are both caused b\' mar- 
ried women working. It Is commonly said that married women 
work only for pin money and are unreliable emplo>eca as they 
put personal and family convenience before the demands of the 
job. There is also a very hxgc number of people who arc 
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convinced Iha^ thorc Is a s^karp division between women's work 
and men’s work, and that the existing separate labour markets 
for men and women reflcel innate differerees between the sexes. 
In rxirtlcular, to very many people it Is unthinkable that a woman 
should be In a position of authority over a man, 

Wldle these views arc widely held they arc bound to affect the Job 
opportunities and the training possruIHlIcs for women. They also In- 
fluence girls and women themselves, the image they have of themselves 
and their work and ihe way in which they direct their energies. In the 
absence of clear information and guidance many women do not know 
what they ought to do, and feelings of gxiill arc easily roused which re- 
duce both their cffcclivcncss and their salisfacllon. At a more practi- 
cal level the txibllc attitude towards re-entry women affects the cxlcrd 
of public provision wltich can make or n\ar lids progress. Since in (his 
field also OECO has already produced a detailed study*, only a few 
points of outstanding significance need to be discussed here, 

1. Before a woman with family responsibilities can re-enter em- 
ployment she has to decide how she will organ! so her affairs so that 
she can cope with the demands of both home and work. Kor the women 
with pre-school children some arrarigoments must vc made for the 
children’^ supervision. In every coiinlry included In this survey em- 
phasis wos laid on the inadequate supply of creches and day nurseries 
In relation to the demand for accommodalion for pre-school chlM^^cn, 

It was repeatedly stressed that where provision of this ty^x? was not 
available a very large number of private arrangements were made, some 
no douU excellent but some giving rise to injbllc sc-andals. On the other 
Hand, as will be shown in a later section, pre-school provision is very 
expensive. For many mothers with children of this age it is the avall- 
ablilty of day nursery accommodalion which determines whether or not 
she re-enters the labour market. Adequate public f ^ovislon, however, 
will only be forthcoming where public opinion is so strongly in favour 

of the re-entry of married women that day nurseries arc given a high 
place on the long list of candidates competing (or Improved social ser- 
vices. 

2. The mother of school children has problems different, but In 
Ihclr own way as severe, as the mother of pre-school children, I'hc 
reed to be home from wx>rk before the children return from school is 
one of the difficulties frequently mentioned by mo%hcrs in this group. 

^ \»oUKI<ir. Worren KcrVfiir WoiVi^ ^ d > k e ». P. Tirir 

cl the Mirpover »r<! $ociiI Comrr irre c : Wot}' cr» vit>i F*"!-!!; 
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Shorter working hours, a husband v/ilh a flexible schedule, arrange- 
ments with friends, or after-school play centres, are the solutions 
adopted to avoid that most frequently crlUclzed consequence of mothers' 
working - 'the latchkey child'. Many mothers In fact find it easier to 
arrange late afternoon care for their children than to cope with the 
school holiday periods when supervision and food have to be provided to 
CO 'ir the whole day for several weeks on end. Holiday camps and cen- 
tres organised, as in France, by education authorities or employers arc 
cne constructive w-ay of meeting this problenu Unpaid leave of absence 
from employment Is a common solution, but it is cxi>enslvc for both the 
employer and the woman and Is likely to restrict the opportunities of the 
woman who regularly takes advantage of it. 

For mothers of school children two points of school organisation 
arc of particular Importance. Where, as In Germany, the school day 
normally finishes at 2 p. nw , the cmployancnt iv^ssibllilics for the mother 
arc severely limited. A further point is the existence of school dinners. 
Pi’obably no one thing has done n\orc to release the lirltlsh mother and 
to simplify her working day than the provision of the mid-day meal at 
school. The children leave hon^c In lime to be at school at 9 a.m. and 
the mother's day Is free for her to organise as she will until they return, 
l>rolxibly between 4 and 5 In the evening, having had their main meal. If 
In addition both her husband and she, herself, h.avc had a caniccn meal 
at wx>rk, the housewife's burden of shopp^ing and cooking Is very consid- 
erably lightened and her tln\clablc, though still crowded, Is manageable. 

3. Many re-entry women do not have dcpx?ridcril children at home. 

At the very least, however, they will be rcsp>onsiblc for running a hon^c 
for thcmsches and their huslxinds and often, with the Increasing num- 
ber of old px?oplc In the community, they ha\c son\c rrspxjnsibillty for 
an elderly relative. A woman who lakes part-tlr^c employment car 
usually adjust her timetable so that she can copx: with both domestic 
and work demands. Hut a full-time job, for which a woman Is paid the 
full-time rale for the job, cannot be Indefinitely carried b>* a woman 
with a full-Umc domestic load without strains occurring In the job, the 
home, or the womp.n herself. In Sweden, and In some Mher countries, 
stress Is laid on the Importance of training boys so that husbands and 
wives may share the work of bringing up> a family and running a home. 

In addition full-time work would bo a p^ractical propx)sltloi for many 
won\cn If it wore pv'ssihlc to obtain some help with Ihcir domestic duties. 
If it Is accepted pK>lIey to encourage re-entry on a full-time basis the 
most efficient n\cans of easing the domestic burden need to be studied. 

The adequ.ate pro\ls!on of help In the home will not be organised 
quickly. Meanwhile much could be done b>* the extension of facilities 
already available. The opx^nlng of self-service laundries, dry cleaning 
dep>ots, and shop^s outside working hours can do much to lighten the 
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working housewife's load. The amount of wx>rk to be done remains the 
same twt the strain Is reduced as the timetable becomes less rigid. 

So much for the steps to be taken to assist the wt>man at home so 
that she can organise her home life satisfactorily when she returns to 
work. Her effectiveness at w’ork Is also dependent in many eases on 
public support In other directions. Stress has already ;^en laid on the 
need to provide adequate guidance to the woman seeking re-entry. This 
Involves public expenditure and therefore requires public Pi*r*;x)rt. Ko 
less important is adequate financial assistance during the training • ^ - 
riod. In some countries, In Sweden for example, the re-entry wo .an 
is treated on all fours with persons already in employment with regard 
to training opportunities and training grants. KIsewhcrc, In Canada 
for example, this Is not the position and wives returning to work receive 
less assistance than men and wxjmen who have lost a Job and seek re- 
training as unemployed persons qualifying for a new type of work. What- 
ever the arguments which distinguish re-entry women from these other 
groups two facts are »dear. Husbands, though they may not actively 
oppose their wives* re-entry, are often only lukewarm in their 3u|>]x>rt. 
Many a husband views somewhat ruefully the re-orgnnisation of home- 
life he expects to accompany Ms wife's return to wt rk. If In addition 
he finds himself out of pocket, his lack of support may woll turn to 
positive discouragement. Faced with this altitude many women abandon 
the whole schenm. 

It is moreover noilced in a number of coimtrics, even in Sweden, 
that many re-entry women choose the shorter rather than the longer 
training prograni'Vics, thus perpetuating the undcr-ullll^alion of ablUtios 
which charactcrircs women's employment in all the counlt’Ics studied. 
Inadequate financial support obviously discourages allcnr’inee at the 
longer and more ambitious courses. 

In fuither ways existing jjubllc tx>licy aifeets the oj>porlunilics avail- 
able to re-entry women. The legal rcstrJclIcns on the employment of 
women, Including the prohibition common In many countries on night 
work, excludes them from certain jobs and provides a rcady-n.adc ex- 
cuse for cn\ploycrs who do not wish to make use of women. In the liX) 
rcjx>fl. Women Workers In a Changing Worldj it was suggested that 
legal limitations on work should not normally dc^icnd on the sex of the 
•♦orkcr Ixit on the nature of the wort, whether done b>* a man or a wom- 
an. The experience at Svenska Salpctervcrkcn is s^ieclally intc'^csting 
In this connection; because won^cn are free to work on the night shift 
they are able to take ihclr place beside men on a shift rota system which 
gives them short h<yjrs of work and a con parallvely long sj«ll at home 
bclwt^cn their working pcrlodf., TMs arraiifcVment would of course have 
been impossible in any country with traditional protective legislation. 
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Taxation is another sphere In whleh publie poliey can either en- 
eourage and assist or dlseourage and handicap the re-entry woman. 

Two Issues In partieular arise In this eonncction. Should a married 
eouple bo taxed as one tax unit or Iwt)? The effect of either poliey \sill 
vary aeeording to the total lax system in the <xualry eoneerned. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, the system of aggregation and lax allow- 
anee favours the married vsx>man as compared \\1lh the single woman 
below the surtax level, but penalizes the married couple where both 
husband and vsife hold well-paid responsible Jobs. In Denmark protest 
against the consequences of aggregation led to a change In the tax law 
taking cffccl from 1969, which replaced aggregation by separate tax- 
ation. 

In addition to Ihis central problem iheic arc also related issues of 
lax aIIoN\'ancfS. It is for instance argued In some quarters that there 
should be tax concessions to assist N^ith the cxj>ensc5 incurred by the 
married uoman at work. 

This Is not the place to explore detailed aigumcnls for tax ch;mgos, 
but undoubtedly the level of taxation can influence the decision to return 
to work. Once It is accepted that re-entry should be encouraged and 
obstacles to It removed then it follov s that the lax syslcni sh:>M lx* 
examined to see how existing provisions relate to this policy. 

Finally, If there vscrc real l^jbllc concern to improve the oi>ix>r(u- 
nilies for re-entry women the pressures for equal \ioy for work of equal 
value would be great intensified. A*, existing levels of pay the net fi- 
nancial return to many re-entry women is jxalhctlcally low. Many of the 
costs of working discussed in a suhseriucnl section do not Increase as 
the level of pay of the woman rises. Although in the existing situation 
the introduction nf equal migh% well bring problems as well as op- 
portunities foj rc-cnliy won^cn. for those able lo obtain cjnpIo>mcnl U 
wx)uld undoubtedly mean a more worthwhile return for a very consider- 
able effort. 

The opjvu tunitics and probicn s discussed in this section suggest 
that the vast majority of women have long Kiccn, and still arc, confinc-d 
to a limited numl*er of jobs traditionally regarded as women's work. 
There arc, however, some slight signs of change. New technologies 
arc creating new jobs and some of these, (or example In process in- 
dustry and in data processing, arc available (or women. In Swtnlcn, 
Denmark and Cei many many women take white collar technical Jobs as 
draughtsmen and laboratory assist mts. In Scandinavian coumrics also 
there are women ta.xi drivers and bus drivers but the scale of the change 
both In the range of Jobs open to women and In the number entering new 
fields is still very small Indecdr 
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NOTES ON DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE COLLABOHATING COuCTRIES 



CANADA 



L egal smd Administrative Framcv^x)r k 

111 Canada resf onslbllP.y for' fhc recruitment, training and placc- 
inent of older Horn an Is a |>art of the general uork of the Department 
of Manpowtjr and Immigration, which exercises Its powicrs ^Ith regard 
to older women under the 1967 Adult Occupational Training Act, 



The Labour Market 



According to the 1961 Canadian census figures^, women In all oc- 
cupations In Canada numbered l,763,f62, compared with 4,601,291 
men. Of these women 55. 56T wvre in white collar occaipatlona. Only 
3, 26T of all economically actl\ c women were In managerial occupations 
compared with 10. 24*1^ men. 15. 4lT were In professional ar>d technical 
categories, mainly In the IradJlional women’s jobs, compared with 
L 58 men. No less than 7.13T of all women, nearly hall this pr* /cs- 
slonal group, were In teaching, and a further 5.4IT In the health pro- 
fession?. Thi» 5. 4 4T 'V'as made up of 4. 6 5T nurses and nurses In 
(raining and only 0.08^ physicians, surgeons and O.OlQ^ dentists. Out 
of a total of 42,990 professional engineers of all iy^s there wore only 
116 women. Out of 2,940 architects 66 wore women, and out of 20,615 
draughtsmen 865 wore women. Blue collar occupations took only 1 2. 82X, 
a decrease from I8.09T a decade earlier, but clerical work absorbed 
28.84T and selling 8.35T. 



rip.fei eitiKtfd from th« tXctriTiord Cof~.po«tion of riridi*n laboj* Fctce 
^Jr S)lMi Osny, Pomirlon of Mitisrki, 
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The supply of Komcn for the available jobs \s'as governed In the 
1951-61 decade by a shift towards an older female population and by 
rising parlieipallon ra*es among older women, as Is shovsn In Table 7. 



Table 7. PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF THE 
FEMALE POPULATION BY AGE GROUP. CANADA, 
1951 TO 1961, IN RELATION TO PARTICIPA ’'ION RATES 
AS WAGE-EARNERS 



ACE GROI P 


lERCENTAGE 
INCREASE 
1351 -19G1 


PARTiCIPAllON 
RATES AS 
KAGE-L^K^t:RS 


1351 


19i'l 


15-19 


35. 1 


36.14 


32.16 


20-21 


8.2 


45.76 


47.95 


25-31 


10.2 


22.71 


26.91 


35-44 


30.0 


19.36 


26.85 


45-51 


35.4 


17.57 


28.17 


55-59 


23.6 


13.55 


22.96 


G0-&1 


15.2 


10.10 


16.62 


65 and over 


34.0 


3.85 


5.01 


TOTALS 


30.2 


22. 19 


26.46 



Among married worsen, as lu brought out In Table 8, the increase 
Is even sharper. 

Table 8. PARTICIPATION RATES OF MARRIED WOMEN 
1951-1961 BY AGE GROUP 
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Slncij 1961 there has been a further marked Increase In the number 
of women In employment, which rose to 2,296,OCO In 1967 while the 
participation rale rose to 33. Of the additional women In employment 
over three qjarlers were absorbed Into the traditional women^e occupa- 
tlons, In clerical work, sales and services. Of particular Interest Is 
the Increase during this period of the particjpalloii rate among older 
women as Table 9 shows. 



Table 9. LAIK)UU FOUCK PAHTICIPATION RATFS 
FOR WOMEN nV AOK GROUP 
1957 - 19G2 - I1G7 



ACE 


TOTAL 


M-19 


20 '24 


25-34 1 


[ 35-44 ' 


r 'i5-oi 


55-f< 


05* 


YEAR 


















1967 ... 


33. » 


31.6 


50.6 


31. 1 


37.0 


39.7 


28.6 


5.9 


1962 ... 


29.0 


■ 30.9 


49.7 


26.5 


31.1 


f 33.. 


23.8 


5.6 


1957 ... 


25.8 


33.1 


1 40.5 


26.2 


25.2 


26.3 


18. 2 


5.0 



txQactfJ V(V^incn iKc labotjr Kc’ftc, ( irudi labotf. Wi*mtn‘i r-ufcau 

(April lOCf). 



As v/ould be cxiKClcd, Increased particij^lion by older women has 
been accompanied by Incroajcd participation married women. \Khi\c 
the proportion of married women In the po^Ailatlon fell from 65.27% to 
63.6% between I9G2 and 1967, the participation rale (or married women 
during the same period rose from 48,4% to 53. ?%, 

Married women were employed as teachers u:ilil 1950 when they 
wore accepted as a result ol an acute bhorlage in the schools, Since 
then it h?s been ^>osslblc for :*ctuinlng married women to lecomc leach* 
ers as there has been rio sge bar for new rccrulis provldc-d the candidate 
Is not within fifteen jcars of retlrcTnent agv^ good deal of tra'ning 
has Ixcn c>n an fn-eervlcc basis. In the feture, however, the higher 
standards being demanded in the leaching profession will make this a 
more difficult field for the non “graduate older woman to enter. 

In the nursing profession, on the other hand, shoi la^os In man** 
although not all of the Canadian provinces and the virtual abfcncc of an 
u^iper age limit for admission to tralrlag have led to a wide devck>i»mcnl 
of training optx^rturltlcs for older women, loth as professional and 
practical nurses and as nursing aides. 
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In many parts of Canada office work and rclail trade remain the 
main fields of employment for the older woman, especially as it i^ in 
these jobs that most of the opp>or tun f tics for part-llnic cmploj inent 
exist. 

As the figures already quoted show, there Is a considerable dematid 
for paid employment among" married women. The more lighly educated 
\dsh to work both to add to the family Income and to use .heir earlier 
training, though the likelihood that a woman wiW paid employment 
tends to decrease as her husband’s Incmic rises. Among Ihc less well 
educated groups there Is a strong financial inccnlU’c lo get a job, par- 
ticularly among the Canadian born wives of Immigrants and among Im- 
migrant women who need lo supplement the family Income In a country 
with high standards and high costs of living, ♦ 

Provisions to faci litate re -entry 

Under the 19C7 Adult Occut)allonal Training Act the Canadian Cost t 
ment, acling through the Duparlmcnt of Manpower and Immigration, u 
cepted wide responsibilities for manixiwcr furecasting, manpo\^cr co 
selling and training. W’ork In Ihio field had previously been undcrt.ik< i, 
by Ihc Canada f>cpartmait of Labour. As a m.attcr of jx)llcy no <llstii c- 
llon Is made bctwa?cn men and wor.icn so far as Ihc provisions of the 
depa* Imcnt arc concerned, though Ih^ existence of parl-linne as wcU ; 
full-tl me training schemes is parliculat-ly hc4>ful lo older women. 

Under Ihc Act man|X)wcr ccnlrcs have been cstaMished through^ ut 
the provinces of Canada where a manpowa?! counsellor Is a\allablc ar 1 
can guide ihc older wornan seeking lo return to work. After counsclli 
the applicant can be referred for a free training course. Training a! 
anccs arc also paid hut only to a man or woman \\>kj has been In the 
labour market during the previous three years, or who is the head of 
household w1lh ont or more people dependent on him. This of course 
means thai a large number of married women get free triiJning hwl 
not eligible for the training allowance. 

In making provision for training the department uses existing 
Federal Oo.crnmcnl schemes lut also bu> s a^'i.lroprialc training co\ir: 
wherever the necessary facilities can bofoiinci; in mumcipal schenu 
In private cslaldislunent's or In pri\atc ir>1\i?fT\. 
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Adapta tion and es tabMshment of train ing schemes to meet needs of 
older women 

As has been shown, the general provisions for adult training go a 
long w-ay to meet the needs of the re-entry woman. There arc, however, 
certain schemes of particular interest which Illustrate Important devel- 
opments in this field. 

a) Nursing 

Quo V adls Hospital, Toronto. In this horpital the normal three 
year training programn\c has been shortened to two years for carefully 
«;clecte 1 older women, and the course has been specially . Japled to 
meet the needs and abilities of more mature traln^'es. 

b) SociaUSWk 

Urdversity of ManltoU'u The normal two year full-time training 
course has been re-desIgned to be taken days a week over a perio^l 
of five years. 



cl Teaching 

fn the province of Ontai lo a system of ’’intern ships'* is said to have 
attracted good quality older wonion, 



dl S^rt ^o^rses for professional and maJiual cxcufWtlon^ 

The Adult Education Centre at Toronto operates courres, most of 
which last four months, or a three shift basis round the clock, though 
only men are accepted for the night shift. These courses arc not de- 
signed especially for w*omcn but the shift hours are often particularly 
suitable for the woman who must earn or look afte: her family chiring 
pari of the day. There are commercial refresher courecs, and <.ther 
progran'jmca include training for: 

- Nursery aids. 

- Nursing aids 

- Hnr. e-maker?. 

- Dress makhg and altering. 

- Power machinist:?. 

- Pattern n aking and uoslgn. 

- Vddeo typists. 
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Assessment of I^f^llvtncss 

It Is not easy to assess the cffcctiycness of these measures. Some 
schemes have acquired a high reputation, fo/ example the Quo Vadis 
Hospital nursing scheme. It Is also said that the teaching ’^r.lern ships" 
have brought valuable mature nximen into teaching. 

At the Adult Kducalion Centre In Toro.ilo a spot check to Illustrate 
the use made of training by the trainees, n^any but not all of whom were 
married women, gave the following results: 

Pow-er Sewing Course: 

\2Z students aged 27-60 took the eourse. 



Nurser y aids: 

30 students (all married women) look the eourse. 
29 look jobs. 

Dr ess m aking and altering: 

27 students look the course. 

22 look jobs. 

Pattern making and design; 

16 5t\:dcnts l<x>k the course. 

1 1 took jobs. 



100 took a job on con\plcling the course. 
13 transferred to another course, 
b l)ccame pregnant. 

1 moved to another town. 



Video typing Course: 



17 students loo' ? course, 
17 t HDk jobs. 




The cost of trailing courses varied considerably accorc Ing to 
the equipment used. In 1968, home-making and nurseiy aids courses 
Vt'eve estimated to cost $4, 50 per student day, Lress making, pat- 
tern making and design, nursing aids and video typing eost $6.00 
student day, Vo this must be added the cost of paying allowances to 
students with dependants. 
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LcgaS and Administrative Framework 

In Denn^ark the recruitment, training and placcn;cnt of re-entry 
women '3 the responsibility of the Ministry of Labour, assisted b>’ a 
specially appointed counsellor for women's occuiwtioiis. 

There is no special legislation with regard to the older ux>man but 
under the 19G0 Act for the Education of the Unskilled Worker, funds 
and training schemea arc available. Courses arc organised by a Train- 
ing Council for Unskilled I.abour with sub-committees for SiKcl.a! trades. 
The Committees make estimates of training needs; i>ut forward sugges- 
tions for courses; and prepare training programmes. The actual train- 
ing is carried out in special schools, some directly owned by the state 
but mainly privately established and now run with a very high degree of 
state support. A good deal of training is c.irried on in industrial enter- 
prises wlicie (raining places arc paid for under the Act b>' public funds. 

The Labour Ma rket Position f^r Womcri 

In 1969 there w'cre 2,366,800 gainfully occupied persons in Denmark 
1,473,400 men and 893,400 wx>n'ien. 538, 700 of the wx>men wt?re mar- 
ried. Women thus comprised 35^ of the total, of which 60^ were mar- 
ried. An enquiry In 1967 showed that about 40< of the married wemen 
only werk part-time, p-irt-time werk is defined as any work (or less 
than the standard hours in a given occujxition. There is a very coi. rid- 
er able demand for i^art-time work as the figures quoted here suggest, 

>»nd as the officials ruiinlng the Ministry of l.abour’s s^X'cial vocalionril 
guidance c<xirses confirn>. This demand is likely to increase rather 
tKan diminish if there is an extension of the practice already noticeable 
among some women Nvilh higher education or professional qualifications 
who make no break in tnclr c>rocrs ai;d continue in employment whi^e 
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having babies and bringing up small children. For vsomcn who choose 
this pattern of life, part-time employment Is seen as the ^^'ay to combine 
family responsibilities with the continuity which Is felt by many to bo 
essential In higher level jobs. Trade Union policy Is divided with re- 
gard to the development of part-time work. A Trade Union Conference 
In the mld-slxtles came out In sui:^rl of the practice but some eoilee- 
tivc agreements make It a condition that employment should be for not 
less than forty- two hours u wxek. 

Just under 47% of all married wonien in Denmark were employed 
or self-employed - either in their own or In their husband's farms Pnd 
businesses. 

The distribution of the w-orklng population Is given In Tabic 10. 

Table 10 



IHE lABOl R FOr.CE. IKO 


men 


1 

1 

WOMEN 


r 

\V> "RIEH KOMc'N 
iNU . PHI IN 
HIE nci RES 


Independent In trades and 
professions 


525,400 


38,800 


20,000 


Enployces In admin - 
Is'.rallon and public 
service 


418,300 


411,100 


210,300 


Slcillod ftxjrkcrs 


326,800 


15,800 


6,400 


InskJUod workers 


402,900 


266,900 


172,600 


riomestlc workers 


- 


38,600 


4,600 


Helping wives 


- 


122,200 


122,200 

L ~ 


TOTAL 


1.473,400 


803,400 


538,700 



by S\cr<J Fichc VogrjbjCfg fot OtCD S^rnirat on plo; rrcn». of Vwmen. 



From this table It Is clear that Denmark conforrr* to the ,(ormal 
ivattrrn In Ihe rear exclusion of omen from the category of skilled 
nx>rkers, though it Is Interesting ‘hat in th: ^ublit seclor. as Vogabjerg 
lointsout, 18,000 wx)mcn are graded as ' Other technical employees’’. 




New openings for women are reported In the lower levels of computer 
work, as draughtswomen and laboratory assistants, and as taxi, bus 
and tram drivers. Apart from these relatively new developments 
women are concentrated In unskilled work in Industry, and in shops, 
offices and service occupations. 

An important characteristic of the Danish economy has been the 
persistence of the small family businesses and farms. As Table 10 
shows, no less than 122,200 women, or 23% of all gainfully occupUd 
married wxDmen, are classified as "Helping Wives". 

Family farms are however becoming fewer and during the nineteen 
sixties the percentage of the active population engaged in agriculture 
has fallen from 18% to 12%. As a result an Increasing number of farm* 
ers and farmers* wfves are looking for new' ways of earning a living 
and are entering the labour market for the first lime. 

Demographic changes lend also to increase the supply of women 
available for and seeking wx>rk. As elsewhere, the average age of 
marriage In Denmark Is falling, about half the female population mar- 
rying before the age of 21. The typl-ral family has fewer than three 
children and chJld-bcarlng Is finished by the time the mother is about 
28. Kven as recently as 19 GO wxDmcn c-^nslitutcd only 30% of the labour 
force, 4 0% of them nmriled, comtxircd with 38% of which G0% were 
married in 19G9. 



Provisions lofacllllalc re-entry 



a ) Information and Advic e 

The Ministry of l.atoui . aware of the difficulties encountered by 
wx)n 7 cn considering re-cnlrv into the labour nirirkcl, have established 
vocational guidance courses of two weeks duiattixi to provide informa- 
ll jii alxHjl available )obs and to give an opix>rlunily for the discussion 
of personal prol)len^s. In addition to talks on job openings and rclaled 
questions each member of the course sj’ends two days in each week \n 
a place of werk; In offices, shops, industry, or in a social affairs de- 
parlment. Ko payment Is made to the wemen attending the course, but 
their expenses are met. 

b) /‘vallaHlUy of training ernt rc-tralning 



iS'omcn re-entering employment benefit from the training facililies 
prosbU 1 under the I960 Act for the Kducalion of ihe I'nskillcd Worker. 
1‘nder this scheme short-term courses normally f^f three wcc,<s* duration 
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are provided, at the end of the trainee enters employment. A 

number of subsequent courses, normally of three wteks^ duration, are 
also available so that by a sandwich programme of training and work 
the trainee can pass from unskilled to semi-skilled status. These 
courses, which are free, are open to all adults over the age of eighteen 
and arc most suitable for re-entry women. A woman taking such a 
course receives an allowance \vblch amounts to about 80% of the basic 
^^age for the occupation for which she Is being trained, irrespective of 
her husband^s Income. 

Skilled work normally Implies work for which an apprenticeship 
has been served, usually for four years and mostly through on-thc-job 
training. For shop and office workers the apprenticeship lasts two to 
four years depending on prc/loui; education. Tcchiilcal drawing, in 
which over 50% of the Jobs are now' held by women, requires a training 
course of 20 weeks followed by 1. 5 years on t.\e job training. Work as 
a laboratory assistant and low level computer Jobe arc now p-^pular 
among girls but very few* older v.cmen arc entering these more techni- 
cal categories. Ttc-tralnfng courses of two and four wxtks' duration 
arc available In office and shop work, where the ovcrwhcluilng majority 
of the small number of sklllc 1 women arc employed. 

The ixDsltion In the teaching profession Is interesting. The thrcc- 
and-a-half to four year training requirement is rigorously upheld and 
a woman who has dropt^^d out befc' c c >mplctlon of ;nc cout se cannot 
normally take up the training where she left off. 

A ssessment of Effectivenes s 

On the '".cational guidance scs 50% of tt<e women who attcndexl 
the first fifteen courses took a job Immediately upon completion of the 
course, about 70% of then'k on a part Imc basis. Of the rcrialndcr an 
unknown proportion no doubt took a specific training. The cost of these 
two weeks’ courses Is about 400 D. Kr. per person, a very small price 
to pay to enable a woman to assess rcallsUcally her chances in the 
labour market. In terms of avoidance of costly labour w*9stage, ard 
of salisfacUon to the women, thib Inveslmenl can hardly fail to pay e'f. 

The iwo week training and re-traSning courses are crdlmatcd to 
cost about 2,000 D Kr, per student, to cover training expenses, Ix^atd 
and lodging where required, and the training grant. For this course 
U Is csi. nat<yi that 95% of those starting the course complete it. The 
drop out rale for ihosc taking the unskilled workers course Is higher. 

It is no{ kno'^Ti In this grade how many of those who con^n.ence training 
complete it. noi what percentage sul^cqticntly cuter ct ipl^-ymcnl. 

Without such Informatioi) no precise estimate of effccUvcncss Is po^?iblc. 




From the point of view of the women themselves the vocational 
guidance programme is clearly meeting a need. It Is noticeable, how- 
ever, that almost all the women taking advantage of It come from middle- 
class groups. The scheme is still relatively new, and to succeed in i:s 
purpose will have to attract a much wider range of oiudciit. 

The women's desire for part-time employment has been made 
1 plain. At present openings of this kind arc Still In a limited range of 

jobs, giving restricted choice and scope. This limited range of jobs, 
whether part-time or full-time, is a main characteristic of the labour 
market for the re-entry women. Younger women are pioneering new’ 
areas, but there Is little sign that the older woman, with equal capacity 
but perhaps a different attitude, is able to take advantage of such new’ 
opportunities as arc emerging, 
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FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 



Le gal pn d Adrni nistrat lvc F ramcu~ork 

The ArbcUstdrdcrungsgcsctz (Law on Labour Promollon) which 
came Jnlo force on 1st July, 1969, endows the BundesanstaU fUr Arbcil 
with greater possibilities to prepare women who interrupted their en^i- 
ployment for entry and/or re-entry to the labour maj^et and to adapt 
their knowledge and their capabilllles to the necessities of economy. 

The Federal Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs is also respon^ 
slblc for the legislation in the field of labour market poUey. The im- 
plementation of placement, employment counselling and professional 
guidance as well as measures for the promotion of professional kno.vl- 
edge Is, among others, the responslbllUy of the BundesanstaU fUr 
Arbeit (until 1st July, 196J, called "BundesanstaU fUr Arbcitsvcrmlttlung 
und Arlxitsloscnvcralchcrung''). This agency is a body corporate with 
its own administration, only subject to the legal control of the Federal 
Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs. The main office of this agency 
Is located in Kuremberg, The labour exchanges of the Lander (Landes- 
arbcitpamlcr) and the labour exchanges (Arbeitsamter) are agencies (f 
the BundesanstaU. (For further details see "The Federal Institute for 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance",) 

la the main no special provision Is made for re-entry won^cn, 
for whom all the normal services of the Labour Admlnlst alien are 
available, but vocational counselling nf women re-entering the labour 
market is primarily given in cases where women seeking employment 
opt for & new' profession and Its corresponding traim’ng. The majority 
of women, who - after no longer being occupied with family duties - lock 
for a job, establish in mosl c^iC-es contact with the placement officer 
responsible for their former profession, who will give them the ne^'cs- 
sary guidance. 




In recent years, however, women who have not yet clear Ideas 
about a new activity, can apply in all labour exchanges to experienced 
experts of the labour market for consultation. Sc far there Is no neces- 
sity to enlarge the already existing counselling services. With a very 
absorbent labour market all women seeking employment could find 
jobs corresponding to their capacllles through competent placement 
offl ces. 

The Labour Administration has power to foster training by the 
provision of its own courses, by paying for approved courses run by 
other Inslltullons, and making grants to trainees. 

The Labour Market Position for NV^omen 

In 1066 there were about 9,000,000 gainfully occupied wemen in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Including women working in agri- 
culture and forestry. Won’ien comprised 36. 7^ of the total employed 
population. The distribution of women in different sectors of the eco- 
nomy is given in Table II. 



Table IP 



1. Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries ... 


1,478,000 


2. Powor. mining and water supply ....... 


29,000 


3. Manufacturing Industry 


3.000,008 


4. Building industry 


119,000 


5. Commerce 


1,726,000 


6. Communlcallons ..................... 


250,000 


7. Banking and Insurance ................ 


265,000 


8. Personnel Services and Miscellaneous .. 


1,970.000 


* W ir<J inV. Hefl ?. In A i r^, 


. WeiTtiVlW>rg, Atfrveg 


VO* N'aJr? cn Fn <r In Ar>€i*rvclt V'llr i. ''itii 
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The levels of employment in which the women were engaged are 
shovsTi in Tabic 12 . 



As in other countries, German women are to be found to over- 
whelming extent in the traditional won^en's < f teaching, 

nursing, health and welfare services. In offu e i\oik, i t tail distrilAilion 
and other service oci jpalions, and in unskille<l nn<l dcjui -skilled work 
In manufacturing indu.^try. In 1965-6G out ot li: ; .8' ‘2 fei lale a^>^)rcn- 
IJccs n\orc than half went into commercial oci. ipatiois . and a further 
third into administrative and health service s^ork. Hadical changes in 
the lalxxjr demands for women arc rare, ihoug;, soinvthing of a break- 
through has been made in draughismanship. In 1‘JVi Iherc were 030 
girls comixircd with 2,215 boys in training for rlvaugh{«manship. Hy 1961 
there were 60,400 nien ai,d 28,100 \somcn in lids ipatlon, and in 1966- 
1967 there were 3,623 girl trainees compared s^ith 5.050 biys. 

In customary women's jobs hoM^cver laUiui . ovi v.,cs have created 
a demand for part-time workers - part-time being defined .as employ- 
ment for less than the standard hours of the Job, Ihcsc opportunities, 
much sought after to* married women, * ary N^ith the stale of the labour 
market as most employers only contemplate paii div.e workers when 
they have tried in \ ain to fill their vacancies wiUi f dl limcrs. In some 
places however it has become an established and n i lin iing practice. 

In the Post Office, tor example. In 196S, neatl> P' ^ ol the t^dal female 
labour force was working on a part-time basis. No less than 14,638 
women white co)l.''*r workers and 36,093 women manu.d workers were 
in the pa^l-lln^e category compared with atv> 81,000 full-time 

women workers. Part-timers arc used as a matte t of ix)liey by the 
Post Office to cope with peak ^>criods and so to avoid idle lime among 
full-timers. They are also taken on, despite pioj*-*! iicKiately higher 
atlminislralive cosis compared with full-timci s, when there is no other 
w,iy of filling rcg^>lar vacancies. 



Table 12 



1. Self-employed 

2. Helping in family businesses 

3. Officials and Managers 

4. WTiilc Collar Workers . . . . 

5. Manual Workers 



167,000 

3.571.000 

3.616.000 



625,000 

1,780,000 



The number of women in cniployn^cnt leaves no doubt that German 
NNomcn today of all ages and for a variety of reasons 'ire seeking paid 
employment outside the home on a large scale. Of all won'icn between 
the age.s of 1 5 and 65 no less than 4 are working, and In 1964 the par- 
ticipation rale, according to age was as follows: 



AOE CROl P 


.Ml WOMEN 


AWkRirn 
WOMfN ONM 


- 15 


0. 7 




15-20 


69.2 


53. 8 


20 - 25 


71.7 


51. 8 


25-30 


51.3 


40.4 


30-35 


‘1^.2 


35. S 


35-40 


15, 1 


37. 8 


40 - -15 


47. 6 


39.9 


45 - 50 


45. 1 


37. 6 


50-55 


40.6 


33.3 


55-60 


31. 7 


27. 7 


60 - 65 


22.9 


18, 8 


65-70 


12 5 


11.5 


70-75 


7,0 


7.2 


75 ♦ 


2. S 


3., 3 



Ffpotf. F/rVevTUr ijicribm f.r ir<3 5 o 2 ijyxt;! 5<ptc t^« l?tP. 



In line with this high ovcTall jxirUcipatv^n rate it is not surprising 
to s^c the l\vo-^x'ak p.'ttein of employment among married won-'cn. over 
h<alf of whom are working until the 25-30 .age group, when the figure 
begins tc. fall, to rise to a secot»d peak of nearly \ 0 '\ In the 40-15 age 
group. It is interesting that at no time, even when faniily den\ands arc 
likely to be heaviest, does the percentage of married women in employ- 
ment fall lelow a third until the 55-60 age group is reached. 
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Provisions to facililalc the rc>cnlry of women into cmploynicni 



Vocat i on a 1 Gu I nc c 

In recent years special won'icn^s officers have been available at 
the labour exchanges to assist Women \^ishing to return to work. There 
has however been no v^■ldesprea(^ development of the use of profession- 
ally qualified vocational guidance es^)crls, though the need tor specialists 
in this field is officially recognised. 



Hefresher courses, training and re training 



The l.abour Administration buys training places In existing training 
institutions to assist with training and oqulpn^enl costs. Grants arc 
paid to anyone undertaking training, male or female. In the Training 
Act of 1969 the rc-enlry woman is specifically mentioned as a category 
for whom training faclltlics arc available. 

Training supi>orted by Ihe Ministry may be: 

a) Refresher courses; 

h) Courses (or those already in en^ployment who seek to bo up- 
graded (the majority of trainees are in this category); 

c) Courses for people whose training has been interrupted. 

Training may be on a full-time or a part-lime basis and there are 
arrangements for training by correspondence courses. 

W'hen a woman is taken on by an employer for training, the Lalwur 
Adndnlslralion pviys the employer up to 60T of her wages while she is 
learning her job, if ncccssars , for a period of two years. In certain 
case.s, where it is considered that the woman will not be easy to train 
to become an cffcclivc worker and an employer would not normally en- 
gage her. the Labour Administration subs;di7cs the employer to persuade 
him to altcnn>t to place her In productive work. 

In ackbtion to training undertaken or sjx>n«^orcd by Ihe Labour Ad- 
nilnislratlon other interesting Initiatives have txren taken to assist re- 
entry women; 

a) The People's Lniversity. financed by Land Governments, has 
organised refresher courses for re-entry women in three 
towns ; 

b) Courses run b\‘ Trade Cnions. Die Deutsche Angcstclltcngc- 
werkschaft. the "while collar" union, ofwhich one thinf of the 




mcn^bcrs are women, organises a eoniJiderable nun^ber of 
Iralning eourses for offiec and shop workers. Students attend- 
ing these eourses ean rceelve grants from the Labour Admin- 
istration on the lines already deseribod. Dcutseher Gewe rk- 
sehaitsbund offers beginners courses and training in office work 
in eonjunellon with state run schemes; 

e) Chambers of Conimeree and Kmployers' Associations provide 
training eourses. 

The eourses most frequently taken are in offiec work. There are 
however other training eourses available for women who wish to take 
up new eareefs. These inelude: 

a) Praetleal nursing: one year of theory and praetlee finaneed bv' 
a training grant, followed by two years in hospital when the 
trainee Is paid by the hospital; 

b) Libr.arian assistants: a two year course open to anyone, though 
not many older women take this opening; 

c) On the job training given by an cnipIo\cr. 

Assessment of Kffcclivcncss 

A rcry considerable amount of training of older women is going or 
In the Federal Republic. There are no c.xact figures of the numlx-r of 
trainees who complete training, and who hiving entered cniploymcnt 
continue to work for at least two years, but It la estimated that to 
90 ^ of the trainees at least enter the job for which they have been trained. 
One difficulty cxix‘rlcnccd in organising refresher and other courses for 
married women Is l>»e need to have sufficient for a given course 

In the s.amc geographical area. Some of the organisations running 
courses have had to alkaMon schcnics as insufficient numbers have been 
forthcoming. It Is also clear that the courses arc in the main for tra- 
ditional occupations and arc organised on traditional lines. 
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Legal and Administ rati ve Kranicy^rk 

In France the responsibiUty for the recruitment, training an^ 
placement of women »‘ 0 - entering the labour market is part of the work 
of the Ministry of Labour, Kmployment and Population. Since 1046 
the State has accepted financial responsibility for training and re-train- 
ing schemes and a considerable amount of training is org.iniscd by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs through the Association Nationalc jx>ui la 
V'ormalion Profcssionncllc dcs Adultes (AFPA), where training oppor- 
tunities arc av ailable for men and wonun alike. Gran! ' arc also given 
to private institutions and companies providing ajv^ovc«l adult training 
courses, tn 1054 legislation was passed to encourage industrial decen- 
tralisation in an atlcnipl to .adjust the uneven CTnploymcr.l situation 
lhr< ighi. it France. In sujipK>rl of this policy State loans arc aa allaMe 
for cnic. prises mo\ing Into dcvclopn^cnt areas and special grants for 
re-ti .dning arc made to both men and women in these areas. 

The Law' of 18th December 1963, sotting up the National Kinploy- 
ment Fund, made funds available for jH^rsons wishing to be rc-trained 
(rc-training allow, ances) or to move (assistance for gcogrf nio- 

bilityL b>- agreements concluded with firms. 

The Law of 3rd ix-'ccnatcr 1966 provided wider oppx)rlunitics for the 
State to assist firms, trade associations or unions, and p'»ublic or pn ivatc 
C'hjcatlonal cslablishn.cnts wishing to provide vc*c.ational training. Agree- 
ments may lx? concluded Ix'twccn the State and these v.arious l^olics with 
a view to the training of m.alc or female woikcis. Certain provisions 
this Law benefit women who have laroJght up three or more children, 
and also widows, women who are divorced or separated from their 
husbands, or unmarried mothers who are heads of families and wish 
to be envploved in skilled work. 
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Finally, Ihe Law of 31st December 19G8 redefined, co-ordinated 
ajid Improved the eondilions of ’’remuneration" for jxrsons receiving 
vocational training. 



The Labour M arket Position of Women 

After reaching a peak In 1921 , the women's activity rate declined 
Continuously until 1962. ' The results of the 1968 census, however, 
appear to Indicate the end of this downward trend since the rate rose 
from 42. 8X in 1962 to 43. 5% in 1968. In the non-agi icuUural sector 
the Increase was from 32. 4% in 1 9 SI to 37.8 in 1968 (3cc Table 13). 

Table 13. THEKD OF TKK ACTIVITY RATE OF THE 
POPULATION IN THE 15 - AGE OltOUPi 





ACriVlTV H\TE 


I.VPEX CT 






19G2 




12CC/m| 


1 ?CS /C2 


1?CS M 


Total Population 














Women 


U.l 


42.8 


43.5 


97.1 j 


,101.6 

1 i 


98. 6 

\ 


Men 


87.6 


82.5 


81.8 


91.2 


' 99.2 


93.4 


Non-agricultural 

Population 














Women 


32.4 


35.0 


37.8 


108.0 


108.0 


116. 7 


Men 


65.5 


6G.6 


1 70.0 


101.7 


105.1 

i 


106.9 



The fig^rei cc^cKticv'i gneri heif ije lalen froTi hiKJin e RlX X 'Tcrdan* 

cci rfeentn <?« f# niri~e en Fr»rce‘ • rofeUtior. i'«l “le»rtar,* 

iir.s 1* 'fe »cU»e“ *■ Toptlition ei 5ocif?/». Vfveh I,''".'* :ce jL«o "I VvoIl'kv) 
l^certt de Ii lYtctue locio ftafctfiorifclle <Je la icU^e Vy FcxrarJ Crai* 

* Fconomie et Stati$Uqi.e No. 2. 



Throughout this period there was a rc<>Jction in women's partici- 
pation In non-salarlcd activities: self-employed, family helpers, etc. . 

* The icti iu ii’e d^fi'cd hexe ii t>e r ' ~>er of icM\e vome i in the 1 ' to (4 iit 
poij> ai a pfop.^tkvi of The To’.al fc^ile p.^fH. iiTkin in th« u-« ige po.p. 
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partially offsetting a large increase in the number of \somen en\ployees, 
notably In the towns, indicating a radical change of attitude to work out- 
side the home. 

This change in attitude is to be found n’lainly among married 
women, llic increase in the proportion of women in non-agricultural 
cmployn\cnt has been much higher among married women since 1921 
than for the female population as a whole. 

More recently, between 1951 and 1968, women's activity rates in 
occupations other than agriculture increased b>* IT^Jc for all women and 
35^ for married wonun. 





ACliVITY 


RATE MAKRJn-) WOMEN 




1954 


1962 


i9Ce 


Total active jX)|>^ilalion .... 


34.7 


35. 1 


37. 8 


Non-agricuUur.il active 
popul.ilion 


23.1 


26.7 


31.1 



Trend of lalx>ur force participation rales for wx)n:cn by soclo-occupa- 
llonal category 

Women's entry Into the labour market is not n^casured solely in 
quantitative terms. 

As f.howaa in the table below, there was a continuous increase in the 
proportion of wx)mcn in medium-level executive posts on the one hand, 
and In the professions and managerial posts on the other hand, the 
pcrccniigcs in 1969 being 41^ and 11^ respectively. It Is however the 
traditional women’s occupations of teaching, nursing and social work 
wh^ch account for the relatively high percentage of women in this cate- 
gory. The porccnlpge of womcti In n.edium level administrative jobs 
ro5e only from 3i . 3^ to 34 . 8^ Iclwcen 1962 and 196S, while in the im- 
portant technician grade the very low figure of 8.9'^ in 1962 had in- 
creased only to U.2'1 b> 1969. Aniong higher grade administrative 
and engineers the 1954 figure of 7.2^ rose to 9. 9^ in 1962, but the 
upward trend did not continue on the same scale as b>* 1969 there were 
only 10^ in all. In these categories in which great expansion is to be ex- 
pected these figures show* little sign of real Imprcnemenl in of^pc.rtunities 
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I. Ttic iiotTi«ncI.ifitre o( wcio-i?ccupdtionjl cjick'orict for fhe^ potn chjn>*«l between l,>>t amJ lOGI 
S(H RfT'^: 



for v^omen, or In the use of womruipowcr lo niccl Increasing demands. 
Il Is In the traditionally feminine clerical occupations that the gro^^th 
in women's employment is to be found. No less than GO. 6^ of all cle- 
rical workers were women in 1968 compared with 52. in 1951. The 
percentage of women In manual and service categories fell slightly 
during the same period, probably as a result of the elimination of the 
most unskilled jobs by greater mechanisation and automation. 



Wonven's activity according lo age 

Activity rales for each five-year age group are shown in the taMc 
on page 59. 

On the whole, leaving aside the 15 - 10 age group which is affected 
by the constant increase In the school ailcndance ratio, i; is the youn;.cr 
age groups (20 - 401 for which the activity rale lends to rise from one 
census lo another. 

After 40 the 1968 r;itcs arc regularly lower than those for 1951, 
but arc higher than In 1962. 

After 50 there is a constant decline In acliv Ity. 

Between 1962 and 1968 this trend was In f.acl more mar’»vcd aTnong 
men than anvong women, and also more marked in .agricultural thnan in 
non-agrJcultur al households. 



The return to work c>f married wom^n 

Married women comprise of all women in the age group 13 - 
G1 and the growth In the activitv rate Is greater for married women 
than for women as a whole. The two graphs given below show* clearly 
the trend, parllcul.arly for married women in non-agr Icultural occupa- 
tions. If the tendency for nvarrlcd women to re-enter employment can 
be nveasured by the difference between the activity rale at age 35, when 
the curve louche* the bottonv of the trough, and the rale .at 45 when 
children arc grown up, it does not ,aj>pcar from these graphs ih.at there 
is In fact a marked tendency for mothers to return lo the lalx^ur market 
The 196S figures do however show that a markedly higher fcrcenlnge 
of married wx'»mcn were wx>rking .at both and at 45 in 1968 con> pared 
with 1951. This suggests that an increasing number of wwitn in fact 
continue to work while their children arc young, l or them the re-entry 
problem d<X‘S not ori~e because they never leave cmployiv.cnt. Nit all 
the c4her Issues which affect the married wxm>an .at work ap^ily o^uallv 
lo the mother who re-enters ?mplo>n*.cnt .and the mother who h.is no 
break in her working life. Moreover » .a move detailed an.ilvsls of 



Grapti No, 1 

TOTAL ACTIVITY RATE FOR MARRIED WOMEN 
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Graph No. 2 

NON* AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITY RATE FOR MARRIED WOMEN 
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women between the ages of 20 and 30, carried out in 1962, led Claude 
Houx to conclude that the tendency to return to employment v as greater 
in the younger age groups and that there was reason to think it would 
become tnore pronounced in the future. 

Pi;;^OYisIons to facilitate the return to employment 

Women requiring information on employment opportunities and on 
their aptitudes may obtain it from the offices of the Ministry of Labour, 
Employment and Population or the more recently created services of 
the National Employment Agency. These services, with the help of 
vocational advisers who have recently increased in number, can guide 
Iheni towards suitable occupations. 30^ of consultations in 1968 coii' 
cerned women. Those \\ishing to lake training for which they lack basic 
educational requirements may follow evening classes which are orga- 
nised In most parts of Fr.ince. For training as distinct fron^ basic 
education, It is the AKPA Centres which undoubtedly provide the main 
opportunities for training re-tntry women who are paid while attending 
the Centres. Although, legally, training courses are open to both men 
and women, according to the 1967 AKPA rctx>rt women followed only 
141 types of course out of the 2.033 available. Among these Ihetra- 
ditinnally feminine occupatir.ns were predominant. 

In this field, howeve.*, .an interesting development is taking place. 
The large and unsatisfied demand for office workers has led to the es- 
tablishment of courses which arc widely used by older women. These 
Include training courses of six months duration in the usual office skills, 
and .1 very interesting nine months roiirsc for the jx^st of "setr^talrc 
de direction". The purpr ^.c of this course, allractlvc to nuany older 
women of good education, is to turn out women able tn act as t>orsonal 
assistants to senior c^xccullvcs, with the minimum of routine secretarial 
duties. Ore training course Is run in Paris on a half-d.ay basis with 
one gro^Jp in the morning .and a second group in the afternoon. Women 
of 50 who have rcmalnfnl ricrl have been able to l.akc this course suc- 
cessfully and the market for these completing it ha3 been almost unli- 
mited. Though the tralTilng is on a half-da> basis the jobs arc full-time. 
iXjrlng the course good deal of infer n? a 1 rson.il assistance is given 
b>' the staff to help the women adapt to the dcm'*i'-''s and tempo of a paid 
job. Because a large number of women app’y for the course the trainees 
are carefully selected. The selection procedure includes a mcvbcal ex- 
amination, a psycholechnical test ai.d a wriUen examination, including 
a eon' prehen si on test. 

Since 1916 the Slate his acc?i>tcd fin.ancial ^cs^X 1 nsi^ility for train- 
ing .liid re -training programmes. Thi« cost of the course is \x\U\ for and 
the trainee recei>es a gi ant according to her f.mdlv .«ituaIion. 




assistance for training and re-lralning is not limited to 
courses in publicly owTicd training establishments. A private college, 
the Col'.^e cles Sciences Soclales ct Economlques, which runs a nine 
months part-time course including evening study for older women, also 
receives financial support from the Ministry erf Labour, These eourses, 
started ii: »957, admitted 60 women in 1969, The average age of stu- 
dents w‘as 31, and the courses covered subjects appropriate for wonicn 
seeking to enter administrative grades ot public or private enterprises. 
They attracted a large number of applicants, almost all of whom com- 
pleted the course. 

Financial support Is also given for training carried out on the job. 
Air France internal language training scheme, for example, is made 
available to people who do not work for Air France, the course expenses 
being met by the Ministry, This provision of money for diverse forms 
of training helps to ease the position of women wanting to get back Into 
cm ployn^cnt. 



^i^essn\cnt of Fffeclivcncss 

No overall figures exist to establish the results of the money spent 
in training and rc-tra!r;ing older women in France. Those most closely 
conncctcvl with the work maintain, however, that a high percentage of 
women taking courses sliiy the pace arxl laV.c P-n a^>propriatc job. At 
the AFPA in Paris those responsible for the courses for Secretaire de 
Direction claimed that 80'!? of the trainees were still working two years 
after completion of the course. 

Some progress is also being made in raising the level of skill nnd 
In widening the range of women’s jobs. In 1968 out of J,166 trainees 
in technicians cojrses 145 were women, while in 1969, 95 women 
Ir.'^lnccs entered the building and metal working sections. Put In abso- 
lute terms these nun^bers arc pathotlcally snii^H and show* how little the 
overall situ.ition h.as altered. Hegardlcss of technical developments, 
girls aivl wornr’' are still to an overwhelming extent entering the tradi- 
lional women’s occupations. Fnlcss the rate of cKangc is greatly acce- 
lerated the re-entry woman of the future will bv lll-cquipixvl for the 
den^ands of the future labour maikel. 
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ITALY 



Legal and Administrative Framework 

In lialy responsibility for Die recruitment, training and placement 
of women Is part of the general work of the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Provision, with no special organisation to deal \\ith women's 
questions. The Training Aet of 1919 enables the Ministry to organise 
or sponsor a wide rringe of training progiammcs for both men and 
women. There are no special powers to deal with the needs of the re* 
entry wornan. 



The ]:^^l^uj_Marl^t Pcsiticn for Women 

As in other countries there has been a marked decline in the num- 
ber of women employed in agriculture. This has not, hov.xver, been 
aecon'.panled ty a corresponding Increase in fcn^ale employment in In- 
dustry. A major characteristic of the Italian labour market for women 
has on the contrary been a steady decline in the cmplosmcnt of women 
in industry from 1,890,000 in 19G1 to 1.579,000 in I9G7 - a fall of 16. 5*;;. 
During the same period the employment of men In industry also declined 
in 1963, but recovered to a flgaire slightly above the 1961 total in I9G7, 
Moreover, in contrast with most other Industrial countries there has 
been no markC’d tendency for older women to re-enter the industrial sec- 
tor. Industrial employment for women is at its peak In the youngest age 
group and after the age of 20 there is a sharp decline to the age of 30 - 
40 followed by a more gradual but continued decline. The second peak, 
in the forties and fifties, noticed in a number of other countries, docs 
not oerur In Italy. It is also importam that Increasing unemployment 
in Italy has affected women more than men. Thcic arc several reasons 
for the decline in the numbers of women In industrial eiaployment but 
the n-;osl significant for this study appears to be the relative increase 
in skilled as compared with unskilled work and the failure of women to 
penetrate Into skilled categories. 



While the number of women employeJ in ngrleoUrre and in industry 
has been falling in Italy, as in other eounfries, there has been an in- 
erease of women in distribution and serviec oeeupations, though the 
pereentage increase even ih this sector has been slower than for n;en. 

In Ihie seetor also there Is evidenec of a return to work of older women, 
the employment curve rising to n second peak for women in their mid- 
fifties. There arc virtually no opportunities for part-time employment. 

In I9G7, in this generally rather unfavourable market situation, 
there were in fact just over 5,000,000 woman in employment out of 
20,000,000. Of these 5,000,000, 2,000,000, or 52^, were married. 
Women comprised in all 27% of the total labour force of the country. 



Provision^ to Facilitate l \c-c nt ry 

Under the 1919 Training Act the Ministry of Labour and Social Pro- 
vision provides training courses, free of charge, lx)th during the day 
and in the evening, and also on a r .sidcnlial basis. In Milan alone, in 
tne year ended July 1968, 3G7 courses were ran, attended by 7,382 
people, covering industry, commerce and agriculture. Courses for 
women Included hosiery, domestic economy, cinema operators, and 
corrcsix>ndcncc clerks. It Is noticeable that there has been no break- 
through Into occupations in which women have not been traditionally en- 
gaged. Contraction in textiles, a main industrial stronghold for women, 
\\-ith no counter-balancing cnu)loyiuent and training op^x)rlunilIcs else- 
where, Is an Important example of the situation contributing to the 
women's unemployment rates ai the present time. 

In these circumstances It Is not surprising that there is little sup- 
port for sixjcial training facilities for older women \\1shing to return to 
cirployn^cnt. So far as Industry is concerned no such re-entry Is In 
fact taking place. In the tertiary seetor, w]:eie old.r women wishing 
to work do find ojx'nings, the position Is not thought to call for any s^x?- 
cial training provisions. 



Asstsamcnl of Kffccllvcncss 

In the present state of Industrial ai.'* social dcsclopmcnt in Italy 
there arc few signs that the re-entry of older women into the labour 
market Is regarded as a matter of any signiflcaoec and no special steps 
arc bcirg taken to assist women who wish to return to work. In Italy 
during the last few years ratioralisatlon In agriculture has led to a re* 
ducllon of over a ?niUion in the number of women working on the land. 
This coni met ion has net been matched by a corresponding Increase in 
oj>cnings for women In the growing Industrial sector, though there has 
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been valuable expansion in the service industries and in office work, 

At the present stage of developirent, Italy is an interesting example of 
a country in which technical advance is in some ways accompanied by 
a deterioration rather than an improvement in women's ernployment 
position. There is, however, reason to hope thet Ihij situation may 
prove merely temporary since the importance of these issues is re- 
cognized both in official circles and by Informed public opinion. 




NKTHKULANDS 



Legal and Administrative Frainc^ork 

In the Netherlands the respoJi.siinUty for the recniitnient, training 
and placement of women seeking re-enter the Ialx)ur market is part 
of the work of the ^!Inistr\ of Social Affairs and Publie Heath whore 
there are officers with special lesponsibllity for woniciFs questions. 

At local level the \sork is handled by the staff of the Ucgional and bocal 
I.a’oour Offices, in these Lrdxjur Offices there arc officials who give 
advice to applicants and facilities aix' available for vocational guidance 
intendews \\ith professionally trained vocational g\;idancc officers. 
There arc however no special vocational gnldancc officers for women. 

After the Sccoiyl World Wai the Oovernment I'ccognizcd the need 
for adult training and re -training programmes to deal with c, si sting un- 
cmj)lonn?nt, and later to me cl the nctsis arising irom the st re ‘dura I 
changes In Industry ivsulting from technical developments. As a result 
vocai'onal training ccntiv» for adults wcix established in many parts of 
the Netherlands ajid mone j, was made available to nm the ecntixs and 
to finance appropriate li > I ccs. Money is ' foriliccmlng for in- 
scn lcc tralnirig ojkI for training in appiovixl irstitutloi J other than 
vocational training centres for adults. 

The bat)our Market Hosilion for V/o)ricn 

1 he most cutstaiMing feature of the lalour imrket situation in the 
Netherlands, conipaixti with other countries in this study, is the low 
participation rate of women a-vi In i^artieulnr of niariied women. Ac- 
conljng to a rc^wil puldislictl in 1.107 • the paitioipatioii r.itc for women 
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aged 15 to 65 was only 27^c. I^ctwccn 1017 and lOGO the pa itidpation 
rale for single women rose fix>in 55% to 58%, hot for married women 
it fell from 10% to 7%; reflecting the fall in the number in agriculture, 
in family famis and in domeslie work. OuriJig the sajn? period the 
percentage cf married women working outside the home rose froni 2% 
to 4. 2%. From these figures it is plain that the lO- entry of married 
women into employment is not a eonimon praetlee in the Netherlands, 
nor is there a large scale demand from fhc women themselves for op- 
poitanitics at present denied them. Among the small number of mar- 
ried women in employment the participation rate is highest in the lower 
income groupjs and it is pait-limc employment which most jiiarrii I 
women prefer. 

I'ho pa It leu la r interest of the Netherlands sl*Jation Is the contrast 
it provides with other countries. Theix? is however some evidence that 
the c.\istiiig pattern is Ix-ginr-lng to alter, though the dcgix?e of eliangc 
is still very slight. 

The NcthcrlarKis Govcmmcnl, aware of the rcsciTC of manpow er 
which could lx? tapped if women were more effectively used, has provided 
facilities for wor en of which at present little advantage is taken. In 
19G0 the Govemment look a shoit step in the diixclion of encouraging 
marriorl women to work, or at Ica^t of reducing thcl r positive discour- 
agement, by c.Ncmpting one- 1 hi I’d of the wafers earnings from lax, sub- 
ject to the low ceiling figure of 2,000 flonn per year with cu'i addition 
of 250 florin for c.xpenscs, More positively Ihcrc Is no ban on the em- 
ployment of married women as teachers or civil servanlc .and marriage 
can no longer lx? accepted as justifiable grounds for dismissal. In the 
private sector, on the other hand, a clause can still be included in 
contracts of employment giving the employer the light to dismiss the 
employee if she marries. Kmployecs affected by such agreements in- 
clude teachers in the Nctjrcrlajids^ many private schools. lyCgislation 
i? however pending to prohibit this prr.ctlcc. l*hc Govemment also 
mcrgcil the men’s aixi women^s scclions of the cmpJoyinent offices 
symbolizing a less discriniimtorv appmach. 

Apait from Crovernment action, irxlustry, schools and hospitals 
have lx?en experinkOnting with pa i1 -time employment for which there 
apix:’ars to be a demand among older women. One lai’gc trade union 
has declared itself In favour of women continuing to work as a matter 
of economic necessity. All these drvclop)ncnts can l.x? rcgaulcxl as 
preliminary steps in the creation of a move positive lalxjur market 
for the older woman. 

In a situation in which there is so HttU Immcdialc evidence of a 
deman<1 by marriid women f>r opportunities for employment, a study 
based on 913 complctcxl Inicnicws carried out by the Institute for 




Psycuological Mnikct Ucscrucl* aivl Motivation Uor.cavch in 19GI is of 
spccinl interest. The researchers founci that alxjul 2V7^- of the potential 
la>X)ur force was alicafiy vvoi'king: one-thiixl of them ii doincslie jobs 
and comparatively few (8^) in industry. The inclination to work was 
strongest amo»ig the younger \\on\cn who were continuing in cmplo\nncnt 
after marriage, but was also evident in older uoi '.cn who had resumed 
work when their children had reached a certain age. In the large poten- 
tial lalxjur force not In cmplo\incnt, attitudes towards work were more 
favourable aiuong the well-to-do and better trained. The researchers 
also found that nearly two-thiols of the 2GG non-working women able 
and willing to take employment outside the ho)Uc were only prepared 
to consider work on a aid -time basis. 1 his may well be associaletl 
with the continuing existence of a sense of guilt among some of die 
women intcivicwcxl who remained strongly influenced by the view that 
women should lx? at home and could not sal isfae t only l>oth work ojkI 
look after the family. 

I’rovisions to Facilitate Kc-cntr\ 



'Flic Centres: of \'o(.'dional 'F raining for Adults (the Govoniincnt’s 
most substantial contribution lo le -training) are open equally to men 
and wenun. Training is free and rompensation Is paid for loss of 
earnings and for the cost of travel alxive a mininnun distance. There 
Is no difference Ix^lwccn the carn.t gs of moi and ol women in the C'cn- 
t ros. 



Training in the centres is, however^ almost enti rely devoted lo 
trades traditionally performed by men arxl this no doubt is the niain^ 
although not Ih? sole, reason why very few women indeeti take advantage 
of these opportunities. One ortstaivling woman welder in llic shipyanls 
can only be regaixlcd as a magidficcnl exception although it Is interest- 
ing that she appeared to lx> completely accepted by both sujx’rioi s an<l 
fellow’ workers once they got us(x! Jo her, ”Th:y kept coining up lo have 
a good look to see if I realh’ was a vonian", she conunenlexi. This 
woman w as no self-conscious pioncci*. She had clioscn this particular 
trade for the highly pvr.ctical reasons that (be pay was velaUvclv goo^i 
and she was allowixJ to work neducexl hours which fitied her domestic 
eiivumstnnccs. 

Uo\crnmcnl assistance is not. however, limited to the pmvision of 
training In the centres, To encourage in-scivioc training, grants are 
paid lo employers to provide coinpcrsation for the cost of wages paid 
to lean'icvs Ix’fo^'c they Vx:com,e v«rocUictivc. In lOGT in-scr ice training 
grants were made on l.Khalf of only 22 we men in the traditional women's 
trades of knitwear aivi clothing. Wlillc scarcely a bi'caMhixmgh, this 
could well Ix' a potential source for a much larger flow of liainccs. 



liy a further Government men sure to assist training, grants arc 
made to women wishing to take aji appro vt'd training course pix)vided 
the ea .diclate passes lh:L necessary tests. In ’9G7, 381 people received 
such grants: 59 of them wonicn. TA\cnty-six of the women were traincti 
for office work, 10 for social work and 23 for a variety of other occu- 
pations including dieticians and haiulvessers. Courses are only ap' 
proved if there is thought to lx a rcasonahlc ehaimc of the trainee ob- 
if^inlng a job at the end of the course and if the training Is carried out 
by a responsible body prepared to conform to the ix-gulallons of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. 

In the present stage of dcvclopnicnt in Iho Nclhcrlands the following 
Individual examples of schemes involving older women arc of more than 
oixlinai y interest. 

1. Nurses at t he F re e Un iversity Hospital, Amstcidam 

In I9G5 the Matron of the Free University Hospital, Amstcixlam, 
introduccxl n schenic for six nuarricxl nurses to return to hospital on 
a part-time basis, working InUlally for 20 hours a week with no night 
duty or wcck-cn<l work. The puiposc was not so much to Increase the 
lolal number of nurses as to make use of the high quality professional 
skill of the older nu/sc. Only fully trained and cx’^xiicnccd vomcn 
wcix" engaged at the slaii and this has eonlinucd to lx the standanl 
required. 

At the Ixginnlng there was sonic I'eslstancc from full-time nurses 
and some doubts among the medical staff. 1‘ cmci'gcvl that the major 
objection was the paii-llim: nurses^ exemption from the uni>opular week- 
end duty. Consultation Ix-lwccn the matron and the part-time nurses 
and ll'dr husbands led to an agreement that week-end duty was paid of 
a nurse’s task (’ I should cxjxct to be nursed at the \\cck-ci>l if 1 wci'o 
III", said one husband) and the part-timers agreed to do one wcek-ciyl 
duty a month. FiX)m that i>oint the scheme has piogivsscd satlsfae- 
toiily. In 1938, out of a total nursing staff of 250, there wcix In the 
hospital 58 mar 110x1 women nurses, almost all with child icn, including 
I In the 51-G5 age gtXDup who w‘ Diked 16 hours a week. 

When the married nurses return to hospital they arc given a week’s 
induction together with other newcomers, followed by InstiMction on the 
wants to bring them up-to-date. Their absence rate is reported to l.v 
vciT low» coming mainly in the school holidays when mcxiical and other 
stwients stand in to assist If not quite, perhaps, to trisc their places. 

The lumovcr rate, the other trarlitional bug-bcar for employe is of 
married women. Is also within k?asonablc limits. In the two years 
19GG-68, 30 of these nurses left: II for pvcgnanei ; 5 to move to 
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fiiiothc}* dislricl; 3 of the older wonun fix>n\ exhaustion; mi 8 for 
other reasons. 

The advantages to the hos])ital of this seheme have lx?en the eeono- 
my of enjploying part-time workers for peak perioc's, the quality of 
work of these experienced nurses whose skills would otherwise lx? lost 
to the profession and the good relations they are al)Ie to establish with 
the young unmarried nurses in training. 

2. HIM Amstcitiajn 

IBM, Amslenlam, employs 1, 100peoi)U‘ ineliKiing 119 women of 
whom 55 are mariied. The women are reeniilcxi by adverliscmenl and 
on an open house system. Open house recruiting consists of opening 
the Works twiee n w eek from 7. 30 p. m, to 10, 00 p. ni. Women who 
are interested in what they see in the Works and wish to apply are given 
an appUcallon form ajiJ arc subsequently tested, For thore selected 
there is 3-t day induction programme after which training, if needed, 
is carried ou\ in Ihe training sec tion although some women can imme- 
diately Stan to work in the pixxlucUon dcpaHincnts. There is a seven 
da> traiiiing course with an Insti-uctor, a key nian» to look after 15 to 
20 trainees. Most w’on\en receive the same pay as men iind there arc 
no concessions to married women’s dcsli'c for pait-tiinc work unless 
after three years of satisfactory emploj'mcnt a woman has a strong 
case for reduced hours. ilici'C are no women In management or super- 
visoi V rajiks in the Amsleidani Works, and the women arc gvackxl a.< 
semi-skilled. ’Ihc level of pay, however, is high by comparison with 
other companies In the area. It is interesting that in this situation of 
high pay ar«d conditions comparable \Hlh men Ihc C'on^panv is able to 
reject thi'cc out of four of the women who apj)Iy, The mariic<l women’s 
absence rate Is T’T aixl the lumover rale is only 13T, It Is raivly nec- 
essary to give special holiday leave. Ihls seems to l>e a ease In which 
job aj>l financial opjX)i1 unities have l>ecn seen by women to lx? goal 
enough for them to make the necessary domestic adjustments. 

3. I ‘hi Ups rcleconimunieallc, I hc Hague 



rhilips Telecom nmnicalic, the Hague, cmploss 1. Ill f>coplc of 
whom 273 aix* women, 211 of them manual workers employ ctl on swilch- 
Ixjaitl assembly work- T here arc a small numlx?r of white eoliar work- 
ers, vc» \ ftwv of them married, aixl only one woman, (lie Assistant 
Persounel Manager, in a managemen: position. On the other harKi many 
of the wonun manual workers ai\ mairic'd ajvi the moil i mi age of these 
oMci wx>mcn Is 35-10, Normal hours aic V .30 ji, m. to 1. b5 m. but 
most of ihe n ai ried women are pai1-Umc w -rkCi S, p'^il time Uing 
dc fine'll as less than 1 3 houis pt r week. These pa it- time wc>vkeis 




must do 29 hours per week but can choose their hours. The majority 
work from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. but if they prefer they c;tn do one full day 
a week and shorter hours on other da>s. They can alter the hours alter 
two months cmplo>Tncnt and arc free to rc-arraiigc working hours among 
themselves. 

Women for this work arc cai'efully selected. Only about 50 of 
applicants arc offered jobs after inteivicw procedures and nicxllcal 
examinations have been completed. The training period lasts eight 
weeks and 81^ succeed in I'caching the slandaixi set. It is reckoned to 
lake in all 26 weeks for a woman's output to reach full piXKluclion stan- 
dard. For a 29 hour week the women in this grade average 51 floiin 
per month gross and 280 florin net after Ux, plus holiday money 
and share of profits. Turnover ratc^ arc not calculated separately 
for men and women but the vale for all employees, male and female, 
dropped from 30% in 1965 to 14% in 1966 and 13% in I9G7. The drop 
was allribufcd to the greater difficulty in gelling jobs in the last two 
periods. WTiilc the married wonran’s abscrcc rale is alxrul 12.5% 
compared to the men's absence rale of 6. 5%, the rate for all women, 
both nrarried and single Is 10,6%'. 

WTjcn mariic*d women first can^c to the Company they said they 
wanted to work only until they had caimcd enough to achieve some spe- 
cific objective, \\9rcn this had been done, however, many continued 
to stay on Indefinitely, no doubt for a variety of diffciTnl reasons. 



4. BijcnkoiT I)c p a i1 mental Stores, The liaguc, AmslerJam 
and Hot lend am 



TTiis organisation c nr ploys In its three stoivs 3,000 people of whom 
2,000 a IT wonren. both married and single. There arx"' a considerable 
number of vonren in middle management and some, exceptionally, higher 
still. At liio Hague store there arc 314 men arJ 5S2 women. For 12 
years. Including the years of the Second V/orld \\*ar, there was a woman 
Managing Director at the Hague, and the present Sales Promotion Man- 
ager is a wonran. Among departmental managers and jobs of comparable 
level, out of 213 positions 10 1 arc held by women, 21 of them married. 
Some of these nrariicd women reached this level before nraklng the 
break to have a family but others were promoted to mere senior posi- 
tions after' they had returned and had worked for a period of lime. Jt 
is thought that earlier selling c.vpcricncc Is a great asset but not all of 
the re-entry women who hrve Ixen prenrolcd ha\c had store c>q)cricncc 
as single girls. Married wonicn arc an import aid element in the 
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Bijenkorrs fu^l-timc staff at all Icvols. In all three branehes of the 
Company the full-time fen'.ale selling staff numbers 875, of whieh 134 
are mariied, with an additional 341 female adnunistrative staff, of 
whom GO are mariied. 

In addition to full-time workers it has be n foiuid convenient for 
the Company as well as convenient for the women to ertiploy a large 
number of part-time workers. Lalxjur eosts represent 70% of total 
eosts and selling eosts alone are approxlniately 45% of total costs. In 
19G4, the Company, seekitig to reduee labour costs, made a detailed 
study of the flow of work from which they estimated ihc opt innun num- 
ber of full-time employees and the number of part-timers needed to 
nicrt the demands of the busiest times of the day, of the week, and of 
the year. As i result, the percentage of part-time employees, which 
was only 20% in 19G0, increased to 25% in 19G4 and 32% in i9G8. Sixty- 
five per cent of all part-time workers arc marned. Training is very 
short and it is reckoned that at the end of a couple of days in most dc- 
paidmcnts a woman is earning her money. 



Assessment of rlffcctivcncss^ 

In 19G8 the scale of rc-lralnlng at national level was still so small 
that no assessment of effectiveness is possible. The individual cases 
quoted, however. Illustrate the ways in which, despite the strong tra- 
ditional pressures on married women to n'imaln In their own homes, 
some arc in fact finding cmplo>incnt to their own and their cmploicr’s 
mutual advantage. The four cases quoted biing out different points of 
Interest iind Impoidancc, The hospital example illustrates the way in 
which highly trained professional mariied women can be drawn back 
into part-time cmpl^J\^llcnt on tcmis that prove mutually ►‘^atisfactoiy 
once initial objccliors finm full-time workers arc faced aid a reason- 
able compromise arranged. IBM is interesting In that the Con:pany 
makes no concessions to mariied women but by ceicful sclccl>or an<i 
apparently attractive pay and conditions of employment arc able to rc- 
cniit and retain older mariied women on tcniis whl?h tt akc them vir- 
tually indistinguishable from luiy other gixiiip of employee j. In contrast, 
Philips Tcleconimunlcatlc have gone out of their way to provide flexible 
condition . for the mariied women, and the maxlmuni frccilom of choice 
in the corKiillons of work. In spite of the long period before the woman 
can be c>*occlcd to reach full compcttrcc this scheme, especially tal- 
lomi io the women’s requirements, has proved satisfactoiy fo-* nil 
conccincd. In BijcnkoiT there is yet another v ariation. This n uiu- 
scnls the t>pc of scheme, which obvioush has a gix?at deal i * u rurn- 
mend it, In which the special requliYincnts of the women Icil to n jviit ni 
of cmplovTnent more, not less, economic from the point cV view of ar 
employer faced with heavy labour costs and an uneven w of woik. 
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SWEDEN 



L ega I and Admi nis i vat ive Frame w o rk 

I'hc rocvuitnioiit irainir.g and placement .'f women reeking to I'c- 
enter the labour market in Sweden Is part or the general reepc^ns’Milty 
‘•f the National Lalx>er ^^alkel BoaixJ worVng under the Mi ids try of 
Labour and Housing. It Is a cardinal clement of Sweden^s labour mar- 
ket policy that men and ^omcii a it treated on a basis of coinnlcte cc^ual- 
ity. This policy is in Its tuim an expression of the overaU nationai pol- 
icy to cUmlnalc discrimination. Inf’ccd, the Svedish approach to the 
employment and ix?-cmpIo>mcnt of women is only lx* understood If it 
is seen wUhIn the fran>c.vurk of a general policy affceilng not only work 
but also home life a:)d education - a policy which ionises profoiUKl psy- 
chological and sociological i.ssucs. 

In pursuance of th!s policy, In 1961 the National La>x>ur Market 
Board embarked on a si>ccial ^activation programme*’ for female lalx)ur. 
As pert of this p^vgnmin.c, I'eviscd in 1966, a special officer to deal 
with women's quesflons was appointed by the National La>x>ur Market 
Board and ’’activalion insperiors” were nppointoil at hventy out of the 
t\\ ent^y fou r regional head offic''3 ’’to co-oixlinatc aetlv*ation work for 
non- employed wrmcn and middle-aged and elderly lalwui", * 

^^c Labour Ma/kct Ik^ard p/x>vJdcs vo'^ ational guidance, vci < e.\- 
tensivo training and rc-t raining piogiammcs, and placement services 
for both men and worn''* . Th?sc training pr'ogrammcs may lx? run di- 
rectly by the Labour i Vet Board in co-opccaliop with the NhJonal 
Boatxl of Education in special centres, or the Labour Market Board 
may buy training places In public or private training establishments 
and in industry'. ILc training is meant for persons oy er 21, from July 
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1, 1D79 over 20) who are unemployed or are in danger of becoming un- 
employed as well as for housewives wanting to re-enter the labour 
market. The courses are free and grants are made to trainees, not 
only for their own maintenance, but also for their families. Grants 
must not add up to more than the worker would in fact earn in the job 
for which he or she Is tiaining. For a mrrricd man or woman the 
grant is reduced in proportion to the income of the wife or husband. 
However, half of the basic allowance (from July 1, 1970 Sw. Kr. 575) 
is always paid. In addition to training programmes, which can last 
the full length of a long professional training, there are refresher 
courses for those who already have professional training but who, 
after a period at home, need to bring their knowledge up to date 
and to restore their sclf-confidcncc s ifficicntly to dare to take a job. 
Such a course, for example, for social workers, lasts a1x>ut three 
months. For ihocc >silhout training who do not know whal kind of w<*ik 
would suit them, there arc special courses giving Inforrijatloii on differ- 
ent occupations and helping the partlclpanls to detormine their individ- 
tial potentialities. 



The Labour Market p osition for Wo n^cn 

As in all other countries there arc in Sweden two clcaily defined, 
if overlapping, labour markols, one \^r n^cn and one for women. Ac- 
cuidiiig to the 19G5 Census 74. 3% of ihc women cn'iploycvl were conccn- 
Iralcd in no more than Iwcnly-flvc occupations containing a mere 13.6^-' 
of the male labour force. In 1J6S ro less lhan 47^ of all women and 
44.3'^ of Ihc maritcd women were employed In public administration 
and accounted for G7^ of all public administration cni’^ioyccs. In the 
salary grades covering most of the top public service jobs there were 
5,903 men but only 161 women. In the n^aln public seiwlcc job cate- 
gories 89. 89^ of the women were in the bottom half of the salary giadcs 
compared \sith 63. 3^ of the men. Outside the public sendee 21. 53t of 
all employed women ( 22,21 of married women) work In ndnlng aixl 
manufaclurlng indus ry and almost all of the remainder arc to bo found 
In retail trade, banking and Insurance, donicsllc work, hotels and rcs- 
taurant*;. Women In Ineluslry are stiongly concentrated In tcx'ilcs, 
clothing and Ihc food induslrlcs, but between 1960 and 1965 they In- 
cre.ascd their percentage participation In all olher induslrlcs except 
Jcalhcr a/id I'uMx'r, Since Sweden signed the ILO Convention H)0 on 
equal p.ay for work of equal value In 1962, the differential between 
men's and women’s average earnings has narrowed significantly, but 
there has been no corresponding ttmlcncy for women to nvove Into higher 
paid posts. As in public administration, so In the private sector women 
In mining aiid manufacturing are heavily eoneenlrated In low^r level 
jobs. In 1966 women, who oomprised 31.6^ of all personnel In mining 
and manufacturing, held untie r 56^ of the jobs in each of the following 
categories: 




Technical personnel in management, excluding 



top executives; 

Technical personnel in responsible posts: 
Other technical personnel, excluding technical 
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assistants; 

Head foremen: 

To remen : 

Clerical personnel in management, excluding 




lop executive 3: 
Sales rcprcscnlativcs: 




On the other hand, they held over 25^ of the posts classified as; 



On these figures there is little evidence of any change in the t\pes of 
employment for whloli lb 'c is a demand f r wemen, 

WTiat Is changing Is the cxient to which women arc entering the 
labour market, albeit in the traditional jobs and at the traditional level. 
In 1957 out of a total Swedish labour force of 1,217,000 ^including aU 
those working at least one week of the year), 1 ,599,300 or 40^ were 
wom.cn. No less than 56X of the total female population between the 
ages of 14 and 74 were gainfully ciitploycd though onlv 00. 4% of them 
worked throughout the year. The changes between 19oo and 1965 were 
marked. The overall parliclpallori rate for women working at least half 
a normal working day rose from 25. 4%, to 28. 2% while for married wom- 
en alone the Increase was from 22. 5% to 29. 2%. In ihc age groups 40 
to 44 and 45 tc‘ 59 the married women's rale rose from 27. 5% to 33. 9% 
and 25. 9% to 33. 3% i\‘specllvcly. Of 11 'he women In cn plo\Tncnt, rio 
loss ihao 3o% of the women employed In 1957 had part-t*me cmploN-mcnt, 
part-time work being work of less than 35 hours a v* cck. No less than 
37. 4% of women rdth children aged 7 to 16, of whom 6^. 9% wcic In em- 
plo 3 incnt, were in pa d-tIme posts. It is part of »hc !alx>ur maikct jxjI- 
icy programme to secure more part-time Jobs to meet the large den and 
from women for this kind of opening. 

Provision to facilitate the re-cntiy of \somen into emplo>Tncnt 

As has been sho\\n, special attention Is being given by the Labovir 
Market Hoard to problems of women’s emplo.vment. These provisions 
can, ho\^ever, only bo understood if seen as part of the much wider 
social policy of non-dlscrinilnation. It is in the consistency and com- 
prehensiveness of the S\sedlsh proposals that their peculiar Interest 



Technical assistants: 

Other clerical personnel, oxoludi.ug asFistant 



salaried employees: 
Assistant salaried personnel: 
Other sales personnel: 
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lies. In S\vct!cn women are not Ix^lng brought back into the lalx>ur mar- 
ket to meet a sudden emergency, nor to deal with specific shoxiages, nor 
to he!p :he country economically f)> mobilizing its resources of man- 
power and womanpow cr as effectively as possible. No doubt all these 
co.usidcrations influence the cffoil being pul into the programme and 
the dircciioi; it Is taking, Indeed, it is part of the task of the La)x)ui* 
Market IVjaixi Jx)ih at national and rcgioral lc\ cl to nltcmpl to gear 
training provisions t<; manpower forecasts ~ a task which they would not 
claim they had completely mastered. 

But behind these specific puiposcs stands the belief that a woman, 
like a man, has a right to the cpixoilunitics and experiences that cone 
fvoii'i a freely chosen job, properly relalcvi to abilities and interests. 

It is seen that the traditional view of a woman's fannly responsibilities 
is the biggest obstacle hindonng women’ s achlcvcmcnls in work. So, 
it Is argued, these responsibilities must be re -shaped ami shared ly 
Ix)th the husband and the coni m unity in a way which will free t!ic w^oman 
to pursue her caix*cr to any level of which she is capable. It Is realizctl 
that such an approacli assun'ics fiindaincntal changes in family life, In 
the roles of men and women, and in state assislan'^-^ for the cere of 
children. Yet it Is held that nothing less than these changes in attitude 
is required if women arc to bo freed lO work aceoixling to their capne- 
itlcs and desires. In this programme of emancipation, for it Is no less, 
ihc rosUton of the cc- entry woman Ic of cnixUnal ImportpJicc. Though 
among many Ix’llcr- educated yoiuigcr women an Increasing remix’ r arc 
making jo br?ak IajI ate co’'t inning to work full-time or paid -lime while 
their child ixn arc young, for rciy many womcri the hope of a success- 
ful working caixcr tunic or. the .‘ffcclivencsf; of the vc- entry procedures. 

It aloo turns, as has ixcn show-n from the examination of the cast- 
ing lalxiur markc; sltualion, on the creation of nc\, oppoil unities for 
wonicn and on the merging of the ni?n's and women's separate lalxur 
markets Into one conii ion hdx)ur market with no barricis based on sc.x 
to bar the advance to Promotion, 

With tins as the avowt-d alnt, the Swuxlish Oovcnimrnt has proceed- 
ed* to remove Ihc obstacles hindering the cieallon of a common lalxiur 
market. The principle of cqu'>l pay for work of cf^ual \ aluc has been 
accepted. It has not Ixcn fully Iniplcnicntcd out is by stages coming 
Into being. The prohibition on night work, an excuse as well as a 
iXMSon for the exclusion of wonicn fro n a number cf jobs, has Ixcn 
chenped to a prohibiticu of night work for all workers, male or female, 
except where special pc nr Is si on Is grantexl. Wlicn gran' *d, night work 
is permitted for women as well as for men. On the domestic front In- 
creasing facilities for child care are being provided though these, it 
is wddclv claimcxl, arc sttU iradcqualo. 'Ihc idea is Ixin'^ seriously 
dlsc>’ssed of parl-tlnie work for fathers, io enable them to share the 
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.rsponsibilitips of the ffiinlly. The obstacles to re-entry having been 
diminished, the opport amities in the laix>ur market have then to I'c ex- 
plained and put within rcac.r of the wminn who seeks thr m. Under the 
aegis of the Labour Market lioatxl much is being done. 



1. Vocational guidance 

l*he Swedish l<a’x>ur Mat 11*^1 Boaixl plaees great emphasis on the 
ln\poiianec of adequate \^ocalional guidance for people starting or re- 
entering cinplojincn.. ^Tien the policy of encouraging women to re turn 
ti; Work uas accepted, it was realized that special steps needed to be 
taken to provide the lafonnntien and to ci'catc the attitudes rcquiicd if 
women were to lx? sufccssfull\ rc-cstablisliod in w ik. On the iiiitiadvT 
of the Lalx)u ‘ Market a committee was formed consisting of rep- 

rcf>cntati\'cs of the n*.Mn trade unions, the employers arcl the Lalx)u 
Market Boaitl to pul out inform at ion. The comniiUcc bcUcv’cd thut if 
the wife mid mother was to rcium to work and lO remain satisfactorily 
at work, cot only the woman herself, but also her husbarxl and children 
needed to understand and accept the oppoilunitics and adjustments which 
such a change entailed* Ihc information campaign was, thercfc^x, de- 
signed to Interest the whole family, not merely the woman. 

To lliGG, a schcn\c for spreading Info mmt Ion on oppoitvmitics for 
wonicn wan launched at a national conference by the Chief Officers of 
the Unions and the KnipIo>cjs’ Association and the Oircctor of the 
Naticnal I.alx>ur Market Board* 700 people attended. I'lils national 
conference was followed by regional conferences organ! se<l oii similar 
Un<^s. Sunimarijing this special campaign the l^alxiur Market Boanl 
said In its reports- ’’One of the measures taken to Interest women in 
a wider choice of t ecu pat Ions and to make them realize the need for 
longer and more c^'Ui.lificd training was io repeat the radio series 
'Hemmafru byter yrkc’ <Thc Ifous Jwifc Changes her Oecup.atlon)* In 
connection with these biX'ad casts comprchcnsl\ c Information on Ialx)ur 
market and soci d matters was given at conferences arranged hy the 
county lalx)ur boards In which wonioids organisations, cxiucatlonal 
associations, employer and employee organisations and public author- 
ities partlcipatcit. Study circles lajoct on the redio series were orga- 
nised in most counties under the ausp'ces of v arious educational a?so- 
clatlons'b 

Following this initiative the L.abour Market Ik>ard has organised 
special vocational guidance courses of a different Vard lasting four or 
six weeks. These were originally for women only but, In line with the 
policy of eliminating schemes based on sex differences, they arc all 
now open to both men aivl women. The purpose of the courses Is to 
explain Job opportunities as fully as possible, to answer applicants’ 




questions und to discuss their difficul'ics Placcn^cnt officcTs Jinc! in 
special eases a psyeholor;ist or medical staff r.ssist in aaalvsing the 
trainees potential for training and work. Testing facilities are avail- 
able. 



In addition, any man or woman applying to the ioeal labour exehange 
ean get the help of an employment service officer in trying to find a suit- 
able Job. If necessary the appliennt is referred for professional voea- 
lional gnidaneo which may include testing, ddie results of the guidance 
work will then be reported to the placement officer who again discusses 
Job opport unit tec with the woman in the light of the report. If, as may 
well happen, the report shows that the womaji has latent latent uf which 
she hcisclf may unaware, training possibilities Including training 
which may lx? preceded by a university course arc oxaminccl. If the 
woman is accepted as suitable for training, finance to support the whole 
programme is forthcoming, subject *o certain minimum corditions. 

Training fncllirtes 

Ir Sweden, adult training and rc -training organ! ned by the i^abour 
Market IloaiM is one of the main pivots of rccnoml. planning, U is 
rcoogTiIzexl that Icchidcal advance, w'*crcby sonte jobs disappear and 
new opprrlunUlcs emerge, will only bo accepted If men and women feel 
that they w ill not indiridurxll> suffer as » re suit of these changes. To 
meet this pi'ob,cm the I^abour Market I.k)ard training schemes offering 
very wide opportunities ior learning new skills and professions arc 
made availrblc with grants on a scale which gives a certain basic eco- 
nomic sccunty to the trainee. 

The Lalxjur Market Ik)aixl training programme is influenced by 
manpower forecasts of labour demruKJ. The training or re -training 
may be earned out at centres in which courses prescribed by the La- 
Ijour Market Ikaanl arc run by the educational authority, or tnc Board 
may buy training places or a whole course in a school or college cither 
publicly or privately owned or in imlustry or commerce. In Stockholm 
alone, no Icsr than 178 institutions are available for use by the Labour 
Market IkDaixI. Housewives reluming to work are one of the categories 
for whom La1x)ur Market training schemes are available. Labour Mar- 
ket training courses do not nonnally last for more than 96 weeks and 
there arc a number of shorter courses. Some of the courses arc resi- 
dential. A woman taking training receives the same grant as a man, 
adjusted according to rent and family responsibilities. The grant must 
not exceed the amount she would earn on the job. A supplementary al- 
lowance for children Is paid to contribute towards the cost of their 
suix*rvislon while the mother Is training. Deductions are made if 
the husbajxl has a high income, but the wife is, in any ease, left with 
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sufficient money for the family to be In no way at a financial disadvantage 
because she Is training, 

In terms of the numbers of women taking advantage of the Labour 
Market training the response to the efforts of the Board appears to 
have been considerable. In 1960, T8% of the Labour Market Board 
trainees were women, numbering 17,800 in all. By 1968, the eompa- 
rjble figures were 07% ar.d 36,000 out of a total of 97,000. Even more 
Important from the point of view of the re-entry woman, in the first 
half of 1969 no less than 42% of all trainees aged 45 or over were wom- 
en. 



It is claimed moreover by the Labour Market Board that some 
older women have tackled non-traditional occupations, making less 
conventional choices than girl school leavers. 

Much training and rc-tralnlng is piovided in traditional womcn^s 
work In the office, A 20 weeks basic course In ofnee skills attracts 
many older women* The course is designed to enable women to get a 
job at the end of the preseribod time, but alsc to provide a foundation 
for more advanced courses. A 40 weeks course for correspondence 
clerks, including two foreign languages as well as Swedish and shorthand 
and t>plng. Is also provided for the more ambitious. 

A number of shorter courses arc also available, weeks has 
proved sufficient for the expeidcncod office w’orkcr rctumlng to cm- 
plo>Tncnt to brush up her skills, 14 weeks Is the time taken to trail, 
a punch card operator. Switch beard operators, who arc also taught 
some t>plng, are tialncd In 18 weeks. 

For some older w’omcn who may not have the re<iulsilc qualifications 
to pass through a complete course In office skills, there Is a course In 
tjpcwrillng run on a part-time basis equipping them for the simpler 
office jobs or.ly. Th( course takes 200 to 250 hours and Is planned for 
2, 5 hours a day for six days a week. The dem^and for this programme 
Is considerable, though it is one of the lea 't ambitious of the available 
choices. 

With so comprehensive a programme, attempting an advance on 
so wide a front, it Is not easy to dlstlngaJish between the many develop- 
ments of considerable Interest. The following examples Illustrate the 
range of training and job opportunities which arc* opening up for women 
In Sweden, In part no doubt In response to the overall policy which has 
been described. 
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Training fo r New Openings in Industry 

Labour Market training in a wide range of teehnieal jobs is open 
to men and women alike. The Labour Market Board reports, however, 
that although there has been some breakthrough into less eonveiitional 
jobs, the number of girls and women who come foiward for teehnieal 
training fc r jobs net iradilionally held by women is still small. In part 
no doubt this is because an offiee job offers hours of employment whieh 
fit in better with a hc-sewife^s domes tie obligations - and these do still 
exist - and in part because opportunllics for promotion for women in 
industry arc f lill very limited. There arc, however, signs of change 
in the industrial field, as the follo\nng examples suggest: 

Atla s Copco, Stockholm : manufacturers of rock drills and 
equipment for wagon drills for mining. 

This company carried out a suivcy of all the jobs in the company 
nnd decided that between 10 % and 80 'v?i of them were suit able for older 
women. No age limit is applied for recruitment cjvi naining is given 
by the company. Some jobs require a bn os t no training, sonte up to 
two months, and for the types of more skilled work on which a consider- 
able number of women are employed it takca about three years tc reach 
full proficiency. No woman has yet reached a leading position, but the 
range of jobs In which they are cn^ ployed has expanded. All the women 
a .*e members of ^hc ’onion, few work part-time and the vast tiajorily 
arc on piece-work. \Millc U would not be true to say that there Is no 
difference in this company in the ; ositlon of nten and women, a con- 
siderable step towards an Integrated policy has been taken. Tnese 
changes have rdl been made with the full support of the trade union. 

li) ASEA , Vastcras : manufacturers of equipment for power gen* 
oration and transmission and elect rSe motors and appliances. 

The m anu far tu ling side of the business employs rather more than 
5,000 workers of whom 980 are women. In I960, at the suggestion of 
the Labour Nfarkcl Ik>ard, the company experimented with employing 
older women on a half-day basis. 22 women aged 25 - 40 were selected 
alter being tested and interviewed. They were given a short induction 
coursci followed by six weeks intensive training on the job and some 
additional theoretical instruction to fit them for rather advaiiccd ma- 
chine opcratlonf.. All 22 women completed the course and six years 
later all 22 were still working for the company. By that time, how- 
ever, a considerable number of them had at Ihelr own request trans- 
ferred from pari-time lo (ull-Ume work. 
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It Is clear that in this company considerable progress is lx:irig 
made towards a common labour market for men arxl women, with the 
same opportunities and came -cwaids for the sajv 3 work and conditions 
of emplo>Tnent» In 1966 single base rates for wages wei'e established, 
eliminating the separate and lower rate for women. The foundry, the 
melting furnaces and the tool ^oom are the only areas in wliich women 
aic not employed. Thfjre is no objection to women in the tool room but 
none ha- e so far qualified for the wjrk. 

The company rms extensive training programmes, including leave 
of abr'cnce fjr study. Women *€1x1 to take the shoi*^cr rather than the 
longer courses but a small number of Inem have qualified as super- 
visors and engineers and have been promoted. A small number too are 
in training for highly skilled jobs sueh as patteni makers and clecTri- 
eians. Draughtswomen nave almost replaced draughtsmen. 

Part-time wo/ k eentinues for women v.ho prefer it. 'iinee it in- 
volves under-utilization of plfnt and taeiory spaee, it is aeeeptable to 
the company only bce^use labxir is difficult to get raid because soeial 
seeurily p.a>nneni.j are related to the level of earnings and houre of 
work. Ari offleial of the eompany eommented that a "partnership 
seheme" where two or niorc women undeneke between them to staff 
a job continuously would eliminate the main objection to pail-\Ime 
working, Sueli a scheme was in existenee but few w omen took part in 
It. 

These ehanges have all been made with the full support of the trade 
union. 

ilij V^olvo, Gbtywrg: motor nannfaeturcici, 

Volvo has always employed women on upholstery. In 1961-1962, 
Ix^eausf of shoitage oJ labo ur the ' ampany Ixgan to take women on tbj 
line. They were giver one day's Induetion course and then went to the 
training s ctior.s In the departments. A group pleee-work syslem Is In 
operation and on average the women took one or two weeks to get up to 
bonus standard. It was estimated that they took one day longer than 
men required to reaeh the sai.-e standanl. 

‘The intrcxluetion of women on to the line was a major change but, 
desplb some Initial reslstancei the sehcnie was Introduced with union 
support and with relatively little dlfflenlty. A slow start was made ajxl 
the men's initial objections were gradually ovcrvonic. I hc women ap- 
pear to be proving somewhat less flexible lhan the men and arc not con- 
sidered suitable for all Jobs, but some women do the dirty Jobs under 
the chassis where, In some eases, they can cam 13-14 Swcilish crowns 




an hour ~ a con pamtively high rate within industry. It is interesting 
that this company reports that while the women's absence and accident 
rates are higher than the men's, their wastage rates are actually lower. 
Ii may be that even in Sweden women's jobs at this level of pay arc not 
to be had for the asking. Part-time work is avail? ale. One manager 
commented that he found paid-timers "more reliable" fmd there is no 
trade union objcclion to cn^ploynicnt on a part-time basis. 



As elsewhere, women do not tend to be promoted to the more rc- 
sponstble jobs but it Is estimated that about 10 % of middle manairemcnt 
posts In engineering, lalx)ratorics, sales, purchasing and personnel 
arc held by women. 



iv) Svenska Salpctcrvcrkcn, Hoping: manufacturers of chemical 
products, process industry. 

In 1964, this company rcci*uited on a half-time basis 32 carefully 
selected ’ omen ' ith an average age of 37, the oldest being 50, They 
were looking for women capable of under Uanrllng the w^holc process, 
and pix'ferrcd older women whom they considered wouj J be "more re- 
sponsible". 

The women had a rather ixtter thari average education. 31 sur- 
vived the training period and stJiled work. 1 - our years later 16 were 
still In Gmplo>TTiont. Although they began as part-time uxirkcrs »he 
women, at their own request, transferred to full-time. It was, hov. - 
ever, full-lime with a difference, Svenska Salpcter\orkcn Is a con- 
tinuous process plant working a shift system which gives the women 
three shifts of eight hours followed by fr-ur days at home, making an 
average working week of only 28 hours. They are able to work in this 
way because they arc now free to work night shift and this h;rs Ijccn 
accepted with little difficulty. The women arc paid the same rate as 
the men and arc cm pi 03 ed on process work. Two women ar'c control 
room operators, receiving a training which Is alco the basic training 
for supcivisors, though no women so far have been appointed as super- 
visors. A fully qualified woman chemical engineer, a single woman. 

Is responsible for coni it)! and development in the plant. The w omen's 
absence rate Is higher than the men's Ixit the w astage rale, at 14% is 
lower. 

Developments of interest to older re-entry women arc not limited 
to Industry, Two further examples illustrate changes in the non-ln- 
dustiial field. 
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v) PUC. a co-cperative depnrimcntal store* in Stockholm, re- 
cruits mrjiy older v;omcn, whoni they consider more reliable 
than younger girls. 

Tht*i prefer women with previous selling e>g:>erience but do not 
always require it. General training lasts a day, after which the nc\s' 
starter Is trained on the job by the head of the .eparlment. After a 
month's cmplojTiicnt a further formal course is given lasting 25 hours. 
The an'iount of fuidhtr training needed varies according to the dcpail- 



Of particular intcicst is a special pvcgramnic carried ovT in co- 
operation between the cnteipriso aivl thn county labour board. The 
programme started in the cprly *o recruit women aged 50 to 55 

for parl-timc work, 25 are reenjited each year and are given a three 
months course. Very fe w fail to complete the course aiKl lalx)ur turn- 
over has been low. Very few of these women have had prerious soiling 
experience but, as was polnlc'd out, ^^they have done a lot of buying”. 
Many of them have not been in cntploymo^it for ten to fifteen years. 

The store iccruitc.J these women on a part-time basis because they 
found It very economical to use part-timers for peak periods. The wom- 
en work from 11 a. in. to 2 p, m each day, all day on Satuiday from 
9. 05 a. ni. to *1. 05 p. m. and do otra work in an cmci'gcncy. 

Other part-timer.*' schemes^ c.g. two full days a ^.■cek, arc also 
In opera don and part-time work is common in the offices. 

In PUD, as in other ictall sloi*cs, wonicn arc frequently promoted 
to middle management level. 

3 OT, of departmental reads are women, most »i them married. Not 
many of these dcparlmcnl.al heads, hovever, have many childivn, nor 
have their careers involved long periods at home. Women icM not to 
take fd vantage of the many internal training scJicmes which help staff 
to fit themselves for promotion. 

vl) Post Office, Gtltcborg, 



In 1952, Iho shortage of postmen led the Post Office authorities to 
experiment with the cniplojincnl of poslwonicn. AlGdtcborg, 45 women 
were engaged, mostly in the 35 to 40 age group, though one whr was 
still on the rounds five years later was recruited at the age of 60. 

There are, la fact, no age limits for recruitment. Women work at 
night soiling mall arxi are widely employed on delivery. The postmen 
were at first convinced that the women could not cope with the Job ami 
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would only do the easier parts of the work, but they have, in Ihc ut, 
successfully carried the whole of the job and their abscr :e r U' is, in 
fact, lower than the men's. The only adjustments made for ^hc \voj» ^ -a 
have been the designing of a special push cart and the creation ot sr.- ill- 
er delivery districts. 

The selection process for the postwonien consists of aji i. tci view, 
a small nracticnl test and a medical examination. They arc p>v n four 
days training at ^hc Central Post Office, work for a peno<J uilli ar. es- 
tablished postman, and then take on Ihcir own district. Six v.onu n have 
been appointed foremen. 

The job seens to be popular with older \vomen. They have a good 
deal of freedom, can go home when they have finished their deliveries, 
appear to co-operate very well with the male foremen, and are rcpoiic^d 
to be well liked by tae customers. Moreover, it Is an opening for older 
women who iive In the suburbs, where there Is a shoiiagc of other work 
\sith similar advantages. The pay is the same as for men. 



Asscssnicnt of Kffcciivcnc^ 

The Swedish programme is far more ambitious than In any other 
country In that it Is part of a much wider entei*piisc involving far reach- 
ing changes in altitudes a:id social habits, it is of special interest in 
that llic Swedes arc accepUnf^ the full logical im plications of a common 
laixjur market for men Jind women, vith common oppoiiunltics and 
common obligations. The success ol the Swedish scheme Is not to bo 
judged only In terms of the paiilcipatlcn rate of women i~v the labour 
market, or even of the level and range of jobs they hold down, tut al^o 
by the extent to which an alteration in attitudes Is taking place. 

Thci'c can be no doubt that the strenuoMs efforts to rr.isc the level 
of women's work and to increase the nujnbors of married and older 
women entering the lalwur market are bearing irult. 

WTicre dclllxralc attempts have been made to abardon established 
conventions, as at ASK A and Svenska Salpcteiwcrkcn women arc coping 
well with an enlarge 1 range of jobs and with the cliancc to work on shifts, 
including night shifts, alongside thoir male colleagues. The advanced 
age r>\ which women can be trained for new work Is being demonstrated 
by the women ovc* ^fly successfully trained in the Stockholm Co- 
operative Store and the Gbteborg Posl Office-. The high stability rates 
In many of the higher level jobs are undermining the old belief that 
married women arc a poor Investment and are reinforcing the sugges- 
tion that many of the rh; ractcrlstlcs conventionally attributed to women 
workers are perhaps moix? a function of their grade than of their sex. 
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For women as well as for men, it seems, it may well be that the better 
the Job, the more worthwhile It is to keep it. Much undoubtedly has 
been achieved. But attitudes are not ''.Itered overnight and there is 
also a good deal of evidence that traditional behaviour continues along- 
side drastic changes Very many women will choose short rather than 
long courses despite determined official encouragement to seize new 
opportunities. The extent to which w*omen silll choose the converitlonal 
women’s jobs remains marked among the girl school leavers even more 
than among the re-entry women. Equal pay for work of equal value is 
the policy, and practice is movlr^ in that direction but the policy Is not 
yet fully Implemented. Official union support for new opportunities for 
women has been freely given but it Is admitted that the rarJe and file 
member has not always fully backed his leader s initiative. An Interest- 
ing follow -up study of women trainees by the National Institute of Voca- 
tional Health found the older women were anxious to get a training, and 
were planning to remain In emplo3Tnent for a long period of time. It 
alco found among the cider w omen a considerable lack of self-confidence, 
pessimism with regard to jobs and a good deal of old-fashioned worrying 
about the family at home. Perhaps all means is that the Swedes 
have consciously taken on a more ambitlots progranime than has been 
launchtxl In other countries. Marked progress has already been made. 
Given the scale of the enterprise, ii Is inevitable that doubts arxl 'in- 
ccrtalnties remain. 
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Legal and Administrative Framework 

The recruitment, training ajxi placement of wemcn seeking re- 
entry Into the labour market In the United Kingdom is part of the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Employment arid Productivity, formerly 
the Ministry of Labour. In Northern Ireland the work Is underia^ten by 
the Ministry of Health and Social Security. Theie; Is no spe'i^l section 
deaUng wilh women, who arc free to use all the general services of the 
Department. These include information regarding Jobs and placement 
services available at ciriplo>7nent exchanges throughout the country. 
Inhere is a separate Professional and Executive Register fur higher 
level jobs and a small number of newly designed offices for commercial 
emplo>7Tieat. There is a special central office for employment In the 
ho*' ! and catering trade. At the headquarters of the Department respon- 
e olllly for women’s employment Is shared by two sections covering 
a) policy, and b) employment services. 

Under the Employment and Training Act of 1948, the Department 
is empowered to run Government Training Centres and also, in cerlain 
circumstances, to provide \'ocatIonal training courses outside thvse 
centres. Grants are paid to trainees, both men and women, attending 
these courses. The main training activity In the country, however, is 
provided under the Industrial Training Act of 196-1, urxicr which Indus- 
trial Training Loaids for Individual industries have been set up. Tlicsc 
Boards are made up of employers, trade unionists and educationalists, 
and the Deparlment of EmploymeM and Productivity Is responsible for 
thj ImplCTnentatlon of the Act. 

The Labour M arket Position of Women 

In June, 1968, the working population of the United Kingdom v^as 
made up of 16,679,000 males and 9, 146,000 females, mrking a total 




of 25,825,000. Females, therefore, constituted 35% of the total labour 
force. The overall employee activity rate for females aged 15 and over 
was 40% in 1968, exeli^ding the self-employed. Appro?dmately 40%i of 
all females In civil employment were In the sen’ice industries, about 
30% were in manufaetur.ng industry and just over 20% \/ere in commerce, 
mainly in the wholesale and retail trades. Of all girl school leavers 
about 40% go into clerical work. The number of women in oUMce em- 
ployinent has risen by 1, 5 million between 1921 and 1961. Women and 
girls are heavily concentrated in lower level Jobs. Of ail women in 
employment, approximately 75% are in jobs which take less than six 
months to learn. Outside the traditional women’s professions of teach- 
ing, nursing and social work, there is little demand for women's ser- 
vices in professional occupations apart from medicine where 17,000 out 
of 69,000 registered medical practitioners are women. In the legal 
profession, under 5% of the total personnel are women. In indust ly, 
women are conspicuous by their absence in the managerial grades and 
In higher technical and scientific work. Under 2% of draughtsmen a?e 
women and in the category "other technicians" there are only 7%. Al- 
though the difference between the baste rales for men women has 
narrowed since the Second World War, the average earnings of full- 
time women workers In industry are approximately half the average 
earmngs of men, though allowance must be made for the somewhat 
shorter hours worked by women. In October, 1968 women manual 
workers averaged £ 11.6s, 3d, for a 38.2 hour week compared with 
£ 23, 12s, 4d, for a 45. 8 hour w^eck for male manual workers. In non- 
manual (administrative, technical and clerical) occupations, u similar 
differential exists. The median of the full-week eamln^rs In September 
1968 of full-time non-manual women workers in manufacturing industry 
wxs £ 12, 18s. whilst for full-time non-manual men it was £ 28. Os. The 
co; responding figures for all industries and services were £ 14. 2s, for 
full-time non-manual women and S 27. 16s, for full-time non?manual men*. 

From these figures, It is clear that in the United Kingdom the la- 
bour markets for men and women are still almost entirely separate 
The ILO Convention 100 has not been ratified and the women’s level of 
eamin<ts reilects the traditional women’s rates, their limited labour 
market opportunities and their almost total exclusion from shift and 
conllnuous working arrangements w'hich Involves high premium pajm#: .s. 
In 1970, the Equal I ay (No. 2) Act w as passed. The extent to which 
this will in fact affect women’s eainlngs will depend In part on the In- 
terpretation of the Act and ca.nnot therefore at present be forecast. 

Despite the generally unfavourable labour market for wx>men, their 
position is In some ways stronger than might be expected. The surplus 
of men over women In the youiiger ag^ groups, combined with a tendency 
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among girls to stay on longer at schrc' . 1 to marry carlrer, is creat- 
ing a situation in which the main • . aone by women will in future be 

done by married women. As in ’■ -her countries, smaller families and 
the younger age at which child-bearing ceases are releasing married 
women for omplojinent. 

In 1968, they constituted nearly 58% of the total female labour force 
aixi the proportion is growing. The National Plan of 1965 saw in mar- 
ried women one of the '‘ew remaining reserves of labour in the cOwmtry. 
In many areas the shortage of female labour has forced employers to 
Introduce part-time schemes and these openingf arc eagerly sought by 
many marriec women. To a large extent, however, the great majority 
of married women have been prepared to accept jobs requiring little or 
no training and skill, with low pay and poor oppoitunitlea. This was 
clearly Illustrated by the Women^s Emplo>'ment Survey carried out by 
the Central Office of Information In 1965 among 10,000 women, over 
half of whom were earning liss than 5/- an hour. Despite this low fig- 
ure, the survey showed that ^’thc biggest attraction for married women 
going 01 1 to work was financial**, though there were other associated 
adv^antages Including a wish for company and a wish to escape boredom. 
Short and easy travel to work and pleasant working conditions were 
factors most often named as attractions to the job. The use of quali- 
fications and skills was important only among the highly educated*. 

A study carried out among graduate wives showed that although no 
less than 60% of them were In employment. In many cases the work they 
had been able to obtain was below^ the level of w’Mch they were capable 
and which, given the opportunity, they would have chosen**. 

Such difflcuhles in finding appropriate work emphasize the impor- 
tance for the married woman of keeping in touch with ihe job f^r which 
she has been Irafncd, and to which she ultimately hopes to return. In 
1970 an Interesting and promising scheme was started by the Institute 
of Personnel Management which opened a special register for for-, 
mer personnel managers prepared to accept special assignments for a 
limited pc'riod of time. This type of appolnlmenl la proving popular 
with employers, as it enables them to undertake special projects or to 
overcome emergencies without a permanent increase In staff. While 
lack of mobility prevents man^ married women fiX)m applying for such 
vacancies the scheme Is providing a very valuable c^portunity for some 
w*omen to keep abreast of new developments in their own profession 
without committing themselves to the .*esponsibiliUes of a permanent 
Job. 

* Audrey Hunt. > Survey of VomeiTi Ernplo) men t. CD\crnment Sotijl S’^sey, 

♦ ♦ Cuduite Women ti W*orV. ed Conrt»rKC Ane^ei. cedoation of 

I'niverrity W’omen (Olel Pre$i Ltd.). 1966. 




to Facilit ate t he Re-entry o f Women int o Employm ent 

There are no special provisions to assist women seeking to re- 
enter Iho labour market and all the facilities available to men seeking 
emplo>nnent and training are equally open to women. These Include: 

Vocation al G uidance : Information witn regard to jobs is avail- 
able at the Employment Exchanges of the Department of Employment 
and Productivity'. There are, In addition, special occupational guidance 
units in t\N-cnty-four of the Department’s centres throughout the country, 
staffed by professionally trained vocational guidance specialists. 

2. Training: Under the Employment and Training Act of 1948, 
the Department of Employment and Productivity runs a number of Gov- 
ernment Training Centres in which training Is provided free of charge 
and where trainees receive training allowances. Courses are open to 
women, but as the Centres train almost entirely for what are regaixied 
as customary men^s trades, very few women have, in fact, received 
training In them. It is not that they are excluded. In the existing cli- 
mate of opinion very few girls or u-omen would consider taking such a 
course. Few know about them and the great majority, if challenged, 
would accept the cmventlonal view that such work Is only for men. 
Women have, however, taken Government sponsored Vocational Train- 
ing Courses outside the training centres, mainly In commercial and 
clerical work. 

There Is undoubtedly a potential pool of trainees among older wom- 
P ^ A S urvey of Wom e n's Employm e n t found th at one - fi f th of \no rid ng 
women and one -third of non-workers, who would probably go back to 
work, expressed a willingness to undertake some form of training, the 
majority of them In non-manual occupations. Three-fifths of the poten- 
tial trainees were aged 30 or more, over half were responsible for 
children. One-sixth of potential trainees said they were prepared to 
live away from home. A further quarter were prepared to attend full- 
time, kwt over half could undertake training on a part-time basis only*. 

In terms of new opportunities for women, developments under the 
Industrial Training Act arc polentiaK/ of greater Importance. There 
are some small signs of enc'ouragemont. The Wool, Jute and Flax In- 
dustry* Training Board has run special courser for women burlers and 
menders, both for school leavers r.nd for married women. The Colton 
and Allied Textiles Industry Treinlng Hoard has trained a number of 
v.omen training officers and training instructors, some of them mfrrled 
women, and the more iTcently established Hotel and Calertng Industry 



* Audrey Hunt, op, cit. 
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Training Board is launching a number of schemes which Involve and 
benefit women. In the commercial field also there are signs of pro- 
gress. The Commercial and Clerical Training Committee of the Cen- 
tral Training Council has prepared a report on the training of women 
returning to office work after a break, and other adults entering this 
field of work for the first time. Copies of it have been sent to the 
Industrial Training Boards for their guidance. These developments 
are, however, mainly for the future. In the first years afti.* the pass- 
ing of the Industrial Training Act little was achieved. Aa a sur\*ey car- 
ried out In 1968 by Miss E. Chlpchase^ showed, up to that date the ad- 
vent of the Industrial Training Boards had had little effect In Improving 
the level of training for women. A survey carried out In 1968 by the 
Association of Teachers In Technical Institutions found that, 'vith the 
exception of the Cotton and Allied Textiles In'lustrles Training Board, 
the Board^s work had not increased the range of jobs done by women 
nor had they given special encouragement to firms to train them on 
jobs not currently considered women^s jobs. There was nothing at all 
to suggest that the problems of the re-entry women were receiving 
much consideration. 

In this somewhat negative situation, special Interest attaches to a 
small number of schemes which have been started, mainly In profes- 
sional occupations, for the specific purpose of utilizing older w^oinen: 

a) Medicine; As a result of the acute shortage of doctors, the 
need to attract medically trained w^omen back into work Is recognized. 
Refresher courses for both hospital work and general practice are 
available. Grants covering fees, travel and subsistence expenses are 
paid for hospital appointments. Salary and board and lodging expenses 
arc paid for those taking general practitioner training, with a small 
grant to the trainer. Full use of available medical womanpower depends, 
however, on the availability of part-time employment. Because of lim- 
ited part-time openings, there are still medical women who could be 
employed but are not in fact w-orklng. 

b) Kurslng; Refresher courses for qualified nurses washing to 
return to their profession are arranged by hospital authorities. The 
courses are free of charge but salary Is unlikely to be paid during any 
full-time refresher course. Refresher courses for all practising mlc- 
wlves are compulsory every five years and salary Is normally paid by 
the prospective employer. Midwives who have not practised for ten 
years or morj must undertake a three months full-time training course 
at a midwifery training school. The shortage of nurses has led hospital 

* .^pplenentwy Repoft of ihe TX'C Women’i Advlicxy Comminte to ’^e An- 
ntal Conference of rcpce^enittivei cl linloni catexlng lot vomen vcx>exi. IndusTiiil Training 
for Vomen and GLrh. Women Woikexi. 1968 (TVC). 
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authorities to introduce a large numler of schemes for part-time nursing 
and it is expected that the emploj-ment of part-time nurses will increase 
in the future. In addition to refresher courses for the fully qualified 
professional nurse, the job of practical bedside nurse provides oppor- 
tunities for elder women. For this grade of nurse, a tvk’o-year practical 
training is required to qualify for the Roll of Nurses. As there is no 
upper statutory' age limit for ti*ainees and training in some hosp]'*als is 
on a part-time basis, this can be an attractive job for suitable older 
women. There are also openings for older women as nursing auxiliaries, 
often on a part-time basis. 

c) Teaching: Until recently throughout the post-war period there 

has been an acute shortage of teachers in the United Kingdom. Married 
women with leaching experience h£.ve been urged to return to work and 
older womcii have been recruited to teacher training courses by their 
employing authority at full salary. 

In addition to the rr turning teacher considerable efforts have bctn 
made to attract into teaching older women with no previous Teaching 
experience. Some colleges of education cater exclusii^ely for mature 
students, others have a separate department and In yet others mature 
students and school leavers train together. An interesting example of 
a college for the mature student is the Sidaey Webb College, London, 

W. 1. , established in 1961 specifically for mature students, both men 
and women. The college is non-residenUal. The age range of the stu- 
dents is from 24 to 50. Some students are transferring from other 
careers. Some come direct from a nu^'ber of years as full-time wives 
and mothers. The training is for primary school teachers cjk) for those 
wisliing to ieach Home Economics in secondary schools. The college 
programme has been designed to mfjee training possible for many people 
who would not be able to adapt their domestic situation to a more con- 
ventional college programme. There are three patterns for the courses 
so thal students can choose the arrangement of studies vhich suits them 
best: 

a) A three-year full-time course; 

b) A two-year shortened course for students whose previous aca- 
demic or technical achievements Justify a reduction In the course; 

c) A four-year coui*se - for the first three years study Is done 
mainly in the evenings with one Saturday a month, and the fourth 
year is full-time. This fotarlh year need not be taken immedi- 
ately after the three years of evening study. II is chiefly con- 
cerned with the theory and practice of educallon and can. If 
necessary, b<j postponed until after the more academic part of 
the course hay been completed, on the evening and Saturday 
basis. 



Married women, living with their husbands, receive a grant of 
£ 275 a year, plus assistance with heavy travelling expenses. Students 
lacking the normal requirements of five levels may be admitted as 
a result of a cpecial entry examination. A study of special entry can- 
didates in a numt^r of teacher training colleges showed that of 308 can- 
didates In the particular sUxiy 76% finally passed the examination while 
just under 5% failed. The remainder either withdrew or failed to take 
up the place. 

Life for the mature student can be exacting and tense. The f^rin- 
cipal of Sidney Webb College, writing in the autumn of 1968*, commented 
on the problem of the student role for older people: "In becoming a 
student a person puts himself under direction of others and submits to 
assessment by them. Wage earning brings a certain indepence; the 
position of a housevNife and mother coi fers a certain dignity. A matuie 
student, while within the college, sacrifices this type of independence 
and authority - the experience of being in a situation in which his per- 
formance ulll ultimately be assessed the assessment communicated 
directly to him can Induce great strain". 

It Is only If this situation Is fully appreciated by the staff and their 
approach to students adjusted to their special needs that such courses 
can succeed. Teaching methods at the Sidney Webb College are not 
basically dlffeient from those of other modern progressive colleges, 

A considerable amount of work Is done in discussion groups of 25 to 30 
stud' ts and there is a tutorial system. There is, however, a recog- 
nition that mature students have a wide experience of liVnig and are both 
able and need to contribute this experience for the i^nelit of other stu- 
dents. "Professional and social relationships are easy and equal", 
writes the Principal. "Who hao not something to learn and who has not 
something to leach In a community where there Is so much variety of 
experience? . , But there are severe strains as the maintenance of 
equal relationships In a teaching situation Is quite difficult and a tutor 
requires both self-confidence and receptiveness to accept the degree of 
challenge to which his teaching may be subjected". 

Whatever the difficulties, .ne scheme appears to be succeeding If 
success Is to be Judged by the contribution made to the teaching profes- 
sion. There are very few drop-outs among those who c ,xbark on train- 
ing. It Is estimated that over 90% of those s .rting the course complete 
li and go Into teaching. Of the relatively small number who have so far 
passed through the college, only ?% have left the teaching profession. 



* jmd hoblemi experienced by Mtt'jic otudenti »nd ihcir Tejcheri; 

Some ObsaviTioni. R, Feresford, Froebel lournil, No. 12. O tobei. 196?. 



This programme has been described at some length as it illustrates 
important aspects of the training problems of re-entry women: flexi- 
bility of entry requirements; flexibility in timetabling: flexibility In 
duration of course, with due regard paid to valuable previous training; 
flexibility of teaching approach. Last, but not least, there is a grant 
at least sufficient to ensure that a wife's trainirg Is neither directly 
nor indirectly a charge on her husband. The I'esults obtained appear 
to be amply justifying this experiment in the training of the mature 
student and housewife. 

d) ^^cial Work Tr aining: Social work has been, for many years, 

another area of acute shortage in the United Kingdom. It Is also a field 
of work which appeals to a number of older women who, in one way or 
anoth' 2 r as wives and mothers, are likely to have had contact wdlh the 
social services. As for teachers, t.' for the older women wishing to 
bjcome social workers, it is always open to them to apply for the estab- 
lished social w'ork training courses at universities. Alternatively, if 
they can obtain eniployment in the local authority health and welfare 
services, they may be seconded to one of the many courses now* orga- 
nised up ai>3 down the country to enable them V> qualify as professional 
social workers. Neither of these methods of training are, however, 
possible for many re-entry women and for them examples of schemes 
specially designed to meet their needs aru of particular interest. 



1. Prom ley Technical Col lege: In 1966, Bromley Technical 

College launched a two-y’car full-time course to prepare students for 
the University of London (External) Diploma In Social Studies. This Is 
a basic course providing an acceptable academic qualification for pro- 
fessional training. It is designed espccislly for married women and the 
hours of study and teaching methods arc planned to meet the special 
needs of this group. The course, which includes both academic and 
praclleal work, begins in October and takes from two to two and a half 
years. Special arrangements vre made for students who cannot follow 
the full course of lectures within pciiod. 

During the second year, for the first two terms acaiemlc work 
occupies four days a week, including one day for private study. The 
third term of the sc (»nd year begins with final preparation for Part I 
of the exam, which Is taken at the beginning of May. This is followed 
by practical training and a ihesis, which n ust be completed by February 
of the following year, unless special ai rangements are made for post- 
ponement. Hours of attendance at the college a4'e from 10. 15 a. m. to 
3. 20 p. m. with additional tutorial periods to sui^ the convenience of 
Individual students. There are formal lectures, but much of the teach- 
ing is in small seminars with a full individual tutorial system. A con- 
siderable amount of written work is required, which forms the basis of 
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the tutorIal3. These methods of teaching enable students to receiv< a 
good deal of individual attention. In this way, the academic pioblems 
of the rusty or less adequately educated women can be tackled construct- 
ively arid students con be helped to make the personal adjustments needed 
for a course of this t>T>e. 

For many older married women, embarking on a demanding two- 
year programme of academic and fieldwork training there may well be 
practical difficulties which can be more easily o'^ercome oi. a course 
as flexible and Individual as at Bromley, In a social studies course 
there are, for older women, additional attraoMons, but also In some 
cases additional problems. The woman's o\m experience enables her 
to contribute a good deal to the course. She Is strongly motivated to 
take It and will overcome formidable difficulties to compi ^te It. On 
the other hand, women with no previous training In the behavioural 
sciences, who may well over the years have developed deti.'.Ue, even 
rigid, attitudes on questions of human behaviour, may find such a course 
not only challenging but also threatening. The close relationship estab- 
lished between staff and students is unquestionably of great assistance 
In dealing with situations arising out of both theoretical study and field- 
work experience which, with a less Individual system of teachirfe, might, 
for some students, be overwhelming. 

The Bromley course has been relatively free of serious problems. 
The absence rate among students has been low. The major difficulties 
that have occurred arc connected with the care of elderly parents or 
Aith the care of children. Children's sickness is. Inevitably, a re- 
curring problem but one with which students appear, on the whole, to 
cope effectively. Husbands' co-opcratlon and goodwill Is essential. 

On the first year of the course there were twelve students, all 
married* with an age range of from 21 lo 50. Only one had a child of 
pre-school age, but a further six had ch.ldn* of school age. The re- 
mainder had children In post-school education. Two years later the 
record of these students was as follows: No.l left the course because 
her husband had moved but was likely and keen to return and had been 
doing a voluntary social work job to gain experience. Ko, 2 had a mis- 
carriage and left No. 3 had (o look after an aged father, so was extend- 
ing the course and would take tlK exam at the end cf the third, instead 
of the second year. No, 4 took the exam and was referred In one sub- 
jc'^t, which will be repeater! - had had sickness in the family. No. 5 
took the exam and was referred In one subjects which will be repeated - 
had been ill herself. No. 6 was abo*;t to submit a thesis for Part H and 
had a paid job arranged with a voluntary organisation. No, 7 had passed 
both parts of the exam and was now’ a local authority mental welfare 
officer. No, 8 was taking Pan 11, might not take a paid job but was a 
magistrate and believed that her stvidles would help her work on the 



Bench. No. 9 was taking Part II and had a job offered In a mental health 
department. No. 10 was taking Part II - would probably continue in un- 
paid voluntary work. No, il was taking Part II “ w'ould probably go into 
medical social work. No, 12 would defer Part II six months because 
she was going abroad with her husband, but would take It cn return. 

Thesis subjects included such themes as 1) "A Study of Chlldrc.i 
In a Prin:ary School at Risk on Account of Parents' Mental Illness"; 

2) "Child Care and School Welfare: the Distribution of Responsibility 
betw^een Two Administrative Departments". 

The University (External) Diploma In Social Studies, in common 
with other university diplomas, his certain specific academic I'equire- 
n:ents before students can be admitted. Many women who In their later 
years are Interested in social work, and are In other ways well siited 
to It, lack these academic qualifications. To meet this need, Bromley 
Technical College runs a preparatory course for Intending teachers end 
social workers to prepare them for the necessary examination. Adapta- 
tions are made to the normal timetable similar to those made in the 
Social Studies Course. Students arc able to spi‘?ad their studies over 
one or tw'o years. Great emphasis Is placed on the Importance of wide 
reading and homework Is set on an assignment system covering several 
weeks, to give students maximum flexibility In arrrj^glng their work. 

TTils course is undoubtedly a means of e.iabling a number of w^omen 
to be trained for useful and Interesting work which they would otherwise 
be unable to tackle on account of their limited school education. In ^hU 
particular case, financial support for the course Is limited, with the 
result that some women who most need such a course are unable to take 



2. Stevenage Col l ege of Further Education ; At Stevenage the 
students are prepared for the Certificate of Social Work, the profession- 
al qualification approved by the Council cf Social Work Training. 

The course was started in 1967 with ten married women students 
aged 35 to 45. All had school or teenage children but only one had a 
pre -school child. Three had four children and one had eight. 

The course is planned tj last three years and teaching Is on four 
days a week from 9. 30 a. m. to 3. 00 p. m. w ith normal college vacations. 

WTien the course was advertised, there vere 200 applicants for ten 
places. Selection does not depend on conventional school examination 
achievements but on intelligence and personality tests and inleniews. 
Only women genuinely unable to take a full-time course are accepted. 



The students receive p;rants from the local education authorities for fees 
and maintenance and for heavy travelling expenses. In assessing the 
grajit, local authorities lake into account any personal income the woman 
herself may receive bui not her husband's income. 

The first year of the course, as at present organised, Is almost 
entirely academic. It is found that these students need help in oiganising 
their work, how to read systematically and how to prepare written work. 
A personal tutor has been appointed to help overcome the problems of 
study and adjustment which emerged during the first year of the course. 
Teaching methods include lectures, seminars, essays and tutorials and, 
in the second and third years, practical training in case work and com- 
munity work. Practical work In the second year Is arranged for two 
days a week in ♦he first and third terms, end three days a week in the 
second term. It Is not arranged during the school holidays, when in 
full-time courses It would normally take place, es holidays are clearly 
the time when the heaviest demands are made on mothers. 

This course is still too new for any assessment of results to be 
possible but the demand for such a course is clearly shoun by the num- 
ber of applications submitted. 

.\ssessment e o f Effectiven ess 

In a few cei?» categories, as has been described, the courses 
specifically dc&igned for women are attempting to meet the ticeds of 
rc‘cntr> women, both with regard to the planning of the courses and in 
their approach to the mature students. Thir is happening, however, 
only in the t>pe of work In which women have been traditionally employed 
and where there arc quite exceptional labour market shortages. The new 
Iniliailves in the training field which arc taking place in the United 
Kingdom have, so far, had Utile Impact on the position of women, nor 
Is the changing technological and demographic position in the country 
being reflected in a changed approach to women's jobs. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



Legal and Administrative Framework 



Recruitment, trainli^ and placement of women In the United States 
is part of the resp<mslbllity of the United Stales Department of Labor. 

Its work for women is stimulated by the Women's Bureau, with an office 
at National Headquarters and in five regions. 

ill 1961, the United Stales Government set up a Commission on the 
Status of Women and partly as a result of the activities of the Women's 
Bureau similar Commissions were established In every Slate. These 
Comnisslons have worked vigorously to improve the position of women 
through legislation aiid in other ways. Paiily as a tesull of their ac- 
tivities, thlrly^six States and the District of Columbia have now out- 
lawed pay disciimlnatlon ard fourteen Stales and the District of Columbia 
have banned all forms of discrimination In employment on +hc basis of 
sex. 



The Federal Equal Pay Act of I9G3 prohibits emrloycrs from dis- 
criminating In the pa>Tiicnt of wages or. the basis of s:x, and Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 196^ prohibits sex discrimination In private 
emploj inenl. It applies to employers, empIo'Tncnl pgenefes anf labour 
unions w.ilh twenty -five or more etnployees or members. Title Vll hrs 
not been evcr>*where strongly enforced bjt the position has been strength- 
cnofl by the President s Executive Order in 1967 banning sex discrimi- 
nation in Federal and related emplo>m\ent. Ic 1962, the Manpowx‘r De- 
velopment and Training Act made funds available for training imem ployed 
or under- employed men and won^cn. Training is given In both l -aln*ng 
institutions arj on the job, and Is available on a part-time as ^.cll as 
on a full-time bas^s, 




* 
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The Labour Market Position for Women 



In 1967, the total lab"»ur force In the United States, Including the 
armed forces, consisted of 52,398,000 men and 28,395,000 women, a 
total of 80, 793, COO*. Women thus formed 35% of thr country’s total 
manpower (37% of purely civilian manpower). The total numbers of 
women in employment had more than doubled since the years Immedi- 
ately before the Second World 'Var. 

This spectacular total increase included a rise in the number of 
women In professional and technical Jobs from 1,570,000 In 19*40 to 
3,472,000 In 1966. Impressive as are these figures, they none the 
less represent a fall In the ratio of women to men In these occvpatlons 
from 45% In 1940 tc 37% In 1966. During this period the number of 
women doubled, but the number of men trebled. By 1966 only 1% of 
engineers, 3% of lawyers, 6% of physicians and 8% of scientists were 
women. In industrial management women had scarcely penetrated at 
all. This did net represent a decline in the women's share of these 
traditionally male professions but equally it showed no improvement 
relative to rricn In the numbers held of these higher level occupations. 

On the other hand, the propoiHon of women among all workers In lower 
level jobs increased. In service trades, excluding private household 
employment, between the years 1940 and 1966 the proportion of women 
rose from 40% to 55%, and in clerical occupations over the sair.e period 
from 52% to 72%. Tli^ fall Jn the level of women’s cmplo>’mcnt relative 
to men was reflected in a widening difference in the earnings of men and 
women, despite the antl-di scrim I nation laws aimed at rctlucing such dif- 
ferences. In 1965, the median wage ov salary income for a full-time 
woman worker was 64% of the figure for men t-Tt had drofvod to 60% in 
1965. In 1965, only 4% of women received a wage or salary of $ 7,000 
or more and on:y 1% received $ 10,000. This decline In the relative 
position of women Is not explained by any absolui 2 fall in the demand 
for higher qualified personnel. Pi'e&ident Johnson, speaking In the mid- 
I960's of the Inadequate supply of teachers, health ccivlcc spcciallots, 
scientists, engineers rud administrators, declared: '^Thc requirements 
In these levels alone w1li be 110, COO additionally trained specialists 
eveiy month for the next ten years. These requirements cannot be met 
by men alone and unless wc begin now to oix'n more and more profes- 
sions to our wximen and unless we begin now to train our wonwn to enter 
these professions, then the needs of our nation are just rot going to bo 
met”. 

WTiatcver the reason for women'a failure to fill higher level posts, 

It Is not the result of any reluctance on their part to take paid cmplo>TiicnU 

^ Rgpocr <0 the rieUJerdt. 196f. 
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Table 15 shows that the chajige in female pariicipatlon rates In the total 
labour force, Including the armed forces, between 1947 and V967 was 
as follows: 



Table 15 
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Participation rates for all ages 20 f have risen dramatically in the 20- 
year period. ^Toreover, whereas In 1947 thei'e was a steady decline 
from the IS and 19 age group, apart from a small rise in the 35-44 
group, in 1967 after a decline In the age group 25-34 there was a sharp 
upward swing to a second peak In the 45-54 age group. This Is a clear 
Indication cf the greatly Increased importance of the re-entry woman 
over the 20-yoar period. Among married women alone, paiilcipatioTi 
rates In 1948 and 1067 rose as follows; 

Table 15 
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Among the very large number of re-entry ’ omen, there are un- 
doubtedly many who arc obtaining emplo>Tnent on a part-time basis, 
and there are certainly many more who would like to obtain It, Interest- 
ing w^ork to create part-llinc openings is being carried on by, for exam- 
ple, the Women‘s Kducailonal and Industrial enJon In Boston - a ninety- 
year old self-help organlsatl m which now devotes a great deal of Its 
rc8>>urcc3 to exploring ernplo>7ncni opportunities for older women, coun- 
selling them and placing them In jobs. Of particular interest Is the 
Partnership Teaching Service scheme which the Onion has created. 
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Under this scheme, the EdueaUon Authority has been persuaded to em- 
ploy a '’partnership” of two women teachers to be responsible for a 
single teaching post arranging duties behveen them to suit their c^vn 
needp, while guaranteeing competent service to the scho''!. The Union 
stresses the need for care In "pairing” the partners and itself accepts 
responsibility for selecting the pairs. Such a scheme uill onlj' work, 
the Union found, If the partners are a good match and this matching 
must take account both of the domestic situations of the women and of 
the practical and psychological requirements of the job. 



P rovisi ons Tacliitat ing the Re -entry of Women 



Vocational Guidance 



Great stiess is laid In the United States on the need for vocational 
guidance for re-entry women. In the Emplojincnt Service of the United 
States Dcpartmciit of Labour there if a ctaff of emplojment counsellors 
most of whom have received some academic or professional training in 
CGunselllng. In every local cmplojment office affiliated to the Manpower 
Administration there are one or more persons specially trained to serve 
older workers. Many of these "Older Worker Specialists" are coun- 
sellors who receive special In-scrvice Irabiln^ In addition to the normal 
counsellor training. Older Worker Specialists provide services other 
than coujiselling. Including the preparation of the ap^llcajit and the em- 
ployer for an interview*, referral to jobs, training, liaison with other 
agencies, job development and follow-up services after placcnicnt. In 
addition, colleges, universities and voluntary organisations are provid- 
ing special schools of vocational guidance and counselling for older 
wo men « 

Universities and women’s colleges have taken the lead In pixjvlding 
guidance and coujisclling for college graduates aj>d others who wish to 
find their way back into emplG>mcnt. Of particular 'ntcrcsl, for exam- 
ple, Is the New^ York State Guidance Centre, which has been running a 
three-jear programme undt r Ihc dlrcclSon of Dr. Esther WesterveU. 

In one and a half years the Centre answered three thousand queries and 
InleivJewcxl 850 people. A point of importance emerging from this Cen- 
tre is the number of adults needing rot refresher courses but training 
for a totally now profession. 

One of the best known schemes for eoidlnuJng education for older 
women Is the Minnesota Plan at the Minnesota Unlvci^Ity. Soon after 
the staii of the Plan, it was found that a comprehensive, fully staffed 
V'ocational guidance programme was needed together wUh a counselling 
programme for older women after they had started on their courses. 

Ibis was organised as part of the general student counselling programme 




using the University's testing and other facilities. An individual coun- 
selling session usually lasted fifty minutes. 

Innuenced by the Minnesota Plan, the Seven College Vocational 
\V’orkshops weie ftarted in 19<^2 to provide general re-orientation to 
work programmes for women seeking to returr. to the labour market. 
These consisted of courses run one day a week for a period of ten weeks 
vilh le ctures and d!scussions on the labour market and on opportunilic.s 
for wximen. 

At George \/ashington University, Dr. R. Osbone, a married 
graduate of the University, for a number of years has uccn organising 
short courses to build up the confidence of older women to pi'cparc them 
for seeking einployTricnl. The course includes testing and lectures on 
jeos, personal coui*scl’‘^g and a written study oy each stivdent of a 
career of h. i o\^ti cho')sing, a process which forces her to make con- 
tacts and collect information which she then has to present as a report. 

Outside the college world, other organisations are aware of the need 
for information and advice for re-entry women. A volunteer organisa- 
tion, the ^'Washington Opportunities for Women", run.^ an office largely 
staffed t/ volunteers to advise and assist the oldc^' woman. It is very 
fully used. 



Programme for Education ?nd_Traininj^ 



A very considerable amount of vocati training is carried out 
under the Manpower Development and T g Act, wtich in 1962 
launched a major fuU-scaU Fed ^ral scl for training unemployed 
men a;jff women. Since 1966, the ?^DT iX>granm'ie has devoted about 
two-thirds of Its funds for training the dsadvanlagcd", the other lhln.1 
being used to meet the need for trainta personnel in occipations with 
shortages of skilled labour. Over the years it has been in operation, 

429[ of all trainees and 31% of ‘hose on on-lhc-Job programmes have 
been women. Although clerical ant' sales occupations have \ rovlded 
the largest (raining area for women in these programmes, training as 
health wx)rkcrs. service workers and skill'xl and s^'mi-skilled factory 
workers has also been available. 

In addition, a schema knowm as the New' Careers Progrart'me offers 
extensive opportunities for adults from families with incomes Ix'low* the 
poverty lino. It is aimed at establishing, on a pcrn^ancnl basis, new 
and ncccssar>’ conimuntty service Jobs. This scheme opens up career 
opportunities and at the same time relieves critical shortages yi profes- 
sional personnel in such fields rs health, education and public welfare 
services. 



The Federal-State Programme of vocational education remains, 
however, the largest source of formal training for non-prcfesslonal 
occupations. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 1968 Amend- 
ments greatly expanded aiyl strengthened the Federal-State system so 
that training could be provided in all occupations not requiring a bacca- 
i’aureatc degree. Greater emphasis *3 being placed on training for 
adults and on post- secondary schoo vrainlng. fXinng the fiscal year 
1967, there were ;14,617 women and girls enrolled in post-secondary 
cchool voratioiial courses and 1,228,159 women In adult extension voca- 
tional courses. Table 17 de.nonstrates the numNjrs of female trainees 
enrolled iu Public Vocational Courses and the t/pe of course taken in 
1966-1907. It also shows the numbers and percentage distribution en- 
tering adult extension courses. 

Over half the trainees took courses In Home Economics which is 
concerned mainly ^i(h assisting women to run their osn homes more 
effectively, and has little relevance for re-entry women. It Is notice- 
able too that the ovcrv^helmlng majority of trainees took courses for 
traditional women^s jobs. The fact that nearly a qiarter of the adult 
extension courses were taken as prepa/afion for office work suggests 
a considerable opport unity for older woiAcn in this field which could 
be regarded as a satisfactory opening by many re-cntr>’ women. 

The numbers and distribution of vomen taking the MDTA program- 
me In 1963, given in Table 18, tmphasi ts the opportunities In office 
work. This tab^e also draws attention to the considerable amount of 
refresher traln^ .«> being given to profcsslonaj nurses and to the other 
optrdngs for older women in the health services. 

Inadequate education Pmlts training possiblUtUs. Early marriage 
and a high drop-out rate in many Amcrlcaj. liniversltles and colleges 
means that many older women are ccrsclous of educational limitations 
and lack the necessary educational requirements to tackle the training 
for the po.sts they would like to obtain. An increasing number of col- 
leges and other institutions are providing programmes to meet this 
need. The fo^o^^inf, examples are Illustration:; of seme especially In- 
tcrcstl ig dcvclopn^cnts at all educational levels. 

1 . Ra d cllf fc Institute, C a mbrid ge, M ass. 

In 1961, Radcllffe Institute started a scheme for women of Ph. 0. 
level, aged 30-40, to spend one or two >Tars on a programme of advanced 
w-ork In scholarship, literature and art. The students are given granto 
of $ 3,000 a year ’o cover the costs nf releasing them from domestic 
duties and to meet other expenses incurred in the study years. Beau- 
tifully furnished and equipped private studies and studios ate made 
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Table 18. PERCENTAGE OF WOMEM ENROLLED IN MDTA PROGRAMMES, 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1968 



i 



i 






OCCl'PATION 


rm Of 


IRAINL^G 


tKSTirur>ONAL 


OK “THE -JOB 


Number 


62.U00 


40,000 


Percent 


100 


100 


Professional, lechnJc*^! smd managerial^ * 


27 


4 


Professional nurse (rtfr.'sher) 

Occupations In medicine sLnd health 


9 




15 




Clerical and sales 


41 


15 


Computing and account recording (n. e. c. ) 


9 


4 


Stenographer 


9 




Stenographer-tj-plst and related 


14 




(1) 

Service 


23 


32 


Attendants, home end first aid 

Attendants, hospital and related ^ 




19 


13 




Chefs and cooks (large hotels and restaurants) 


3 




Waitrera and related 




4 


Farming, Hshlng, forestry 


1*) 


(4) 


(1) 

Processing 


(4) 


6 


Mixing and blending (chemicals, plastics, etc. ) 




3 


Machine trades 


2 


12 


Dench 5» orl: 


5 


22 


Electronic component ^scmbly and repair 


**. 


4 


Structural 5tork 


2 


7 


All other occupations 


(4) 


2 



(I) vornt .1 h<irf & ,1rfa 1n rol rf-cwn leptfi'tlj, 

Iv l»cfr*«d prjK fK»I rsTK, lurgkil inhilitioo 

f3) jn-r^*nT, pi)c> {iaic virm. 

■ (4) 

I 5* 5. f< F: I 5 rkpu! -ert Ainiriraitton, 







available. The £tudents undertake to use the time exclusively for the 
scheme they have outlined and on the basis of which they have been 
selected. 

By the summer of 1968 » 150 women had received grants. There is 
a careful selection procedure and a counselling programme is available 
wlilch has been Ubcd by many women who have not eventuall> taken part 
in the scheme. Of those who have taken the grant, very few Indeed have 
dropped out and a number of books and papers have been published by 
students on completion of their projects. 

2. The Minnesota Plan 

Already quoted In connection uIlH its vocational guidance and coun- 
selling services, the Minnesota Plan Is Important for the Influence It 
has had In other parts of the United States and also because of the com- 
prehensiveness of Its approach. The Plan was launched at Minnesota 
University in I960. Its objectives wore, "to make possible the full 
utlUzatlon of our resources of able, educated womanpower and to In- 
crease the personal happiness and satisfaction of many Individual wom- 
en"*. The Plan does not consist of a special separate programme for 
re- entry women. It Is rather an attempt to use the existing resources 
of the University of Minnesota to tackle the special educational needs of 
women, having first analysed the nature of these special needs. 

"The difference In the educational requirements of men and women 
l 3 demonetrat?d by the fact that most women, whatever their training, 
retire from active p’'ofesslonal life when they have children. From this 
spring tw’o educational problems peculiar to wxjmen. Many girls with 
ability fall to begin higher education, or if they start, do not complete 
U, While they aie studying they often lack focus and direction. They 
do not know where they are going and so can make no purposeful plans". 
But, according to Minnesota Report in 1958, the average mar-.lcd 
w^man has had her last child by the time she is 26 ^nd can expect to 
live to be 75 - roughly tw’o-thlrds of her life lay ahead. "At this stage, 
women often find It extremely difficult to return to suitable cmplo>'mcnt 
or to the main stieam of academic work"» This Minnesota analysis of 
the position of women and Us tnr< plied waste of won't ar power certainly 
appears to be borne out by the woman's e nDlojmCiit situation already 
discussed. 

Minnesota set out to assist In the three iruportant phases where 
wonricn's needs are In some respect different from thjse of men. They 



* Five Yew Report • 19$0*19f^5 of the Minne*. for ihc conti/.utng tducatlon 

of Women, Cnivaiity of Minn^votJ, 1967, 




attempt to help girls and young women to "foresee and plan for the in- 
terrupted multi-role lives ♦hey will lead"; second, to enable them to 
maintain Intellectual skills and training throughout the family years and 
to help the older woman t'i find activities, paid or unpaid, in w’hlch she 
can use her capacities in the fullest and most appropriate way. 

"Obviously, <hese purposes must be served in different ways for 
women at different stages of their livv», and even for different women 
of the same age or educational groups. High ability high school girls 
should be recognized and encouraged to go to college even if they hope 
to get married. Students in college need guidance in planning their 
programme \dth the long, as well as the short-term future in mind. 
Students nho drop out of college need Information about how they can 
continue to complete their education and some urging and encourage- 
ment to do so. Housebound mothers need sp-ecial educational opportu- 
nities suitable to their owti dally schedules to permit them to maintain 
intellectual skills and to perform educational requirements. Mature 
women seeking to cntei or re-enter the labour market (or to progress 
in the civil and political areas) need flexible educational requirements, 
refiesher courses, perhaps broad Inter-dlscipllnary surveys as well 
as sophisticated counselling’'. 

So the Mh nesota Group were able to arrange individual counselling 
and guidance through >hc established machinery of the university. Some 
special courses were de\iscd, mainly in the liberal ails fields, with the 
lea her consciously addressing himself to a sophisticated and well-read 
group of mature women. In the main, however. It was the ordinary 
university programme which the \\omen, adequately advised, were en- 
coureged to use. In the same w-ay, (he special placement work for the 
women In the continuing Educational Programme was grafted on to the 
work already done In the university, although some special Initiatives 
by specially appointed people were required. The placement machinery 
has undoubtedly found new job opportunities for wx^men which they would 
almost certainly never have obtained on their owti. 

3. The Human Relations Center, Kew^ York 

In 1951 the Human Relations Center w as established at (he New 
York School for Social Research to attempt by research, study and per- 
sonal counselling, to improve tnter-poreonal relallonships. A special 
programme has been organised to help re-entry women. Day-time 
courses are from 9. 30 a. m. to 4. 00 p. m. Assistance Is given, not 
only with stvxly, but also by dlsc.r»ering through testing and other means 
the Idnd of activity best suited to the Individual woman. B>’ no means 
all the women who come to the Center want paid emploj-ment and con- 
siderable emphasis Is placed on training courses for serious voluntary 



work- In the United States, as in other countries, there is strong feel- 
ing that In a democracy citizens need to take a direct part in the running 
of the country, both to mak a personal contribution and to av'old exces- 
sive bureaucratic control. Fovthis to be effective, however, it must 
be carried out by people whose knowledge and skill enables them to play 
a constructive and informed part and to tackle tasks of considerable re- 
sponsibility. This is a far cry from much of the voluntary work the 
past and it is for thl^i type of work that training for volunteers is given 
at the Human Relations Center- The attempt co involve local commu- 
nities in the Poverty Programme, for example, has given impetus to 
this kind of activity. 

4. Women^ s Talent C<^rps 

Another route to public work, both paid and unpaid, is via the 
Women’s Talent Corps, where members help in running voluntary 
we If a schemes. Three months training is given, after which the 

trainees become aides in teaching, occupational therapy, social work, 
mental health, legal services and research. Developments of this kind 
raise the issue of promotion for uximen who are capable of moving be- 
yond the level of aides. This is a problem which has been recognized 
but not solved. 

5. New York State U niversity 

New York State University makes special arrangements to assist 
women w?.*> \\ish to copHr ;c their education at home. Teaching is given 
on television, Ineluding a ’’sunrise ^cnlcstcr’' at 6. 30 a. m. , and a high 
school proficiency programme at R. 00 p. m. Syllabuses for slu<J\ are 
published and ccsts aiid examinations are organised at central points. 
Since one of the major difficulties of the re-entry woman is the lack of 
basic qualifications, programmes of this sort, though n^t ncccs.<?arily 
at this time of day, arc an essentia! element in any compi'chcnsivc 
attempt to assist them. 

6. Community Colleges 



Community Colleges nm two-year college pmgrammes leading to 
associate degrees. Originally these were schemes for technical t 'aining 
but they arc now also offering general education programmes. 

Assessment of Effectiveness 

In view fpf the very large numbers of older women re-entering the 
labour market and the relatively low level of their %vork and pay, the 
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need is apparent for dev'cloping new openings for women and appropriate 
training for these openings. It Is clear that in the United States there 
is a considerable amount of experiment in v'ocalional guidance for re- 
entry women, in educational services to help fill the gaps in their basic 
education, and in training for jobs where there is a demand for women 
workers. The next stage, as those concerned with women's errployment 
are fully aware, is to find new openings and to laise the general level 
of women's work. This requires a change of attitude on the part of em- 
ploye- s, of the general public, and not of many of the girls and 
women themselves. Emphasis is placed both on th^ need to persuade 
women to take more full adv.intage of the opportunities which already 
exist, and on vne need to pioneer new opportunities. 
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special responslbnity for 
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men and women. Laws 
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number of provinces. 
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Minietcy of Labour. 


Specially appointed 
counsellor for wuinen'i 
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OF WOMEN TO THE LABOUR KAPJCET IN NINE XIEMBER COUNTRIES 



u 


SPEClAl TWLNLVG 
SCHE\JK5 FOA 
K'ENTKT WOMEN 


fls.^scial si'ppcaT 
rj« EDUCATION/ 
TMISiNG or 
RX ENTRr women 


AVAtlAEIUrr OF 
PART-j tMt 
rM?lCYMENr 


a>EOAL paavisiON 
rin AsasTLNC 
R£-£NnV MOrKERS 


IT, E- OF PARTICtFATtON 

rati of VJ. 'TJ 

ACED 15-C4 


TKENDS IN 
PARTICIPATION 

rate of women 

OV ER 35 


EMPLOi'MENT OL l oIPE 
TRADirjONAL WOMEN 5 
OCCt RATIONS 


tor 

kA prov- 


Spec Id »chemei to meet 
BhortijeA, e. g. Nursing, 
teachlrg. Trtidrg 
courses dso lo mtnpo%ei 
ceKres throughout 
Cvuda ind st go^’ernmen 
expense by irruv^ement 
*n tnunlcipsl scbem's, 
prtvl . *6tabtis.'men(s 
and private Industi-)', 


Free training courses d» 
msnpower centres, trilr.- 
Irg slloaances but only 
for women who hsve been 
In labour n.arket 3 years 
or are head of household, 


Consldprable. 23 -4^ of 
all w'-meti employ'ed In 
1964. 89% cf these volun- 
tary part-time. 


CrCches exist but strong 
pressure for extension. 


33% 11940. 


Agad 35-44 
22. 4% (195J) 
35. 0% (1S6S) 
Aged 45-54 
21-1% 0951> 
36.7% 0 965). 


Very ljUIe. 


VOCM- 

jrsta. 


Three aeeks counea for 
men and a-omeo slartl.ig 
at unskilled level Sub- 
se<juent cp-graJing 
courtea. Re-tralnlng 
courtea of 2-4 «eeka for 
office and •'hop work. 
Training , stale estab- 
lJshji)-»nt and industrial 
enterprisea paid f».r by 
public funds. 


Vocational guidance 
course members not paid 
but expenses met. TrsLn- 
tng courses fr^e, Re- 
entry women receive ^0? 
of basic mage for occupa- 
tion for uhleh being 
IrsJned, irrespccllvc of 
hustarxl's Income. 


Restricted. Some trade 
union opposition to part- 
time employment. Demard 
for part-time *ork -x- 
cceds Supply. 


Creches exist but strong 
t ri Ljdure for extension. 


48% 09601. 


Increased participation 
In last decade since I960. 
In 1960 30% of labour 
force women, of which 
40% married. In 1967 
36% of the labour force 
women, of which 66% 
married. 


Mainly iraditJotial but 
women per et rating lower 
level computer work, 
drajghtsmanahJp. labo- 
ratory assiatantj. taxi, 
bus and tram drivers. 


* ide- 


Crania are paid to anyone 
undertaking training, 
male or female. In the 
39€9 TrtJrli^ Act. the 
re-entry woman it ape- 
cificdly mentioned as a 
category for whom train- 
ing facLlitiet are avail- 
able. 


Training grants available 
only for momen classified i 
at "unemploy ed ', Re- ■ 

turning housewives excTudj 
ed from benefit are paid 
maJntenar.ee grants of { 

50 % of tuition fees up to j 
$0 D. H, a month plus i 

travelling otperses. j 


1 Mainly w he re acute labour 
ahottages. Exceptional as 
a matter of policy, c. g. in 
tPofl Office. In ihc pasi 
year the number of racan- 
ciea for part-time employ- 
' Blent ref»rKd by the la- 
bour cxchangea « as 1a all 
easel higher than the num- 
ber of women leeklr^ em- 
ployTiient. (Note; >1 pre- 
vent, Jure 1569, 27.000 
women aeckJng cmploy- 
menl and 78,000 vacancies 
for part-time employment 
were reported; on JOtb 
June, IBW, 30.000 women 
aid 45, DOO vacanciea. 
Part-time «x)rk la w el- 
comed by the CovernmerA. 
In kl towsi the Labour 
wdminietratioa has estab- 
lished special pitcemena 
offices for part-time 
labour!. 


Crhrhes exist but strong 
pressure for eirtenslon. 
NB: School dsy finishes 
nor mally at 3 p. m. , and 
absence of school dinners 
creates special proulctr.a 
for mothers of school- 
children. 


47%. 


Continuing high. 


DraughtsmarshJp. 
CAherwise mostly tradl- 
t onil. 


of 

n< tnd 
-irincjll 
r. 

■ti 

v.il- I 
_1 


CotiTfea at AFPA open 
e<r-*' Jy * omen 

Special (wnea where 
at .! e • ^ '■rt ag e of » oir c n . 
e. g. <■ re * orV OTfsnl*- 
ed lo met ' n*' od s of eV 'e r 
WTomea. Traininglupri- 
* eetabJ ishTTvcrta and 
fi;rS paid fcT rroTI pu- 
blic fundi. 


Training courKi free. j 
plus pa.n<tto fralner#- 

1. 


Opposed by trade urk>ri . 
Very little part-time em- 
pi foment 


^ 1 
Crfc tt 8 nisi Vni* nrong 
prrf ruTt fl-r axieT.sf t ^ 
HoMit camps for scSocl 
children 


4J% (19421. 


Declinirg overall parti • 
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1904 - 33% 

If«] - 3«| 

Decline In % of woroea 
in agriculture and tndua- 
Iry Rise la tertiary 
efr^'lojmert. 
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RECApnuyjMrvE taplf on the re*entric'of women : 



COUNTUr 


Kia^lSTRT HtSPONSIiLC 
FOR EMTlOYWtXT CT 
RT-ENTTir WOMDi 


SPECIAL A^MINIsmTIVI 
PROVISION FOR WOMEN’ S 
EXtPLOYMENr 


OrFlC-Al POUCT 
OF NOS- 
DlSCfUMINAriOtl 
ON GRCSCiNDS O SEX 


riCLfL PC'l'CY 
OS Fu( AL *AY 


[ 

i 

OtFlOAL K.LICT 1 

or ■ -rNTR:’ 

1 


AVAtLAli'.LrTr 
OF PROFESSION U 
voca;ionai 
' uinANcrE 




ITALY 


Ministry of Labonr &nd 
SoclAl Provision. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Accepted in prlrc. pie. Not 
fully Implemvdcd. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


CCUT 
to ir. 
spec 
entt 


NETHERLANDS 


Ministry of SocnJ AHslrs 
umS Public Kesith. 


Small section st KQ of 
Ministry specislly con- 
cerned with women's 
emploj-rnent. 


LegtiiUion beln* prepir- 
ed to forbid flrSne ol 
pregnant women and 
women who are g^^Ing to 
marry. 


Accepted m prirciple. Kot 
fuPly implemented, 

i 

! 


Measures are being 
prepared. 


All the vocational guidattc^ 
facilities to men are i 

ctjualty open to wo me a 


Tra; 
for ^ 

ctM ; 
trair 


S\l'EDEN 


Lsbovr Market Boani. 


Special officers to deal 
with expansioEx of 
women's emploj-ment. 


Yea. ; 


Aciepi ed in prinviple. 
Implerr.enl aJiur nr igress- 
:rig though OTt cvTipIrte. 


PoattHe eoc<Kiragemenl 
to re -c-s r>. 

1 

1 


Yrs. I -abour Market Board 
1 oBice -s advised by pro- 
1 fcsslonal vocational fuld- 
1 arvee officers. 

1 


No f 
*-om-. 
spre 
irair 
1.1b 

prog 


CM TED KINGDOM 


a) Department of Emplcy- 
ment and Productivity - 
Great Britain; 
bj Ministry of Health ti/d 
Social Securily •■ 

NortheiTj Ireland. 

1 

1 


A section of ihe Depart- 
ment Employment and 
Produrtirily has special 
resporjlbilrty for policy 
on ■women's emp]o>ment. 

1 

1 


NlI. 


Equal pav So 3 passed it 
1970. 


Ml. 


Vocal i or, al guidance ven- 
; ires eeubtished by tr.e 
[ DEP in 29 IocaI centres. 
Otherwise private schsmes 
only avail i^le tNlUiUy to 
men and woxen 


Trsi 

won< 

i ‘r»T 

[r^rr- 
1 fund- 
ing r 

! few ■ 

' govt 

1 tree 
1 ed b- 
1 Bojr 
j due* i' 

1 leadi 

crc-» 

wor- 


1 SIT ED STATES 
OFAKEWCA 


Department nf Labor. 


Women's Bureau at head- 
quarters and In five 
refioDS. Advisory and 
technical assistance. 


Yc a. 


Federal Fqusl Faj Art 
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' Re-ertry supported by 
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E-ENTRY OF WOMEN TO THE LABOl'R MARKET IN NDfE MEMBER COlNTRJES <Conl'dj 



\AIUBIUTir 

pa>.TrEssjONAi 

.CXATlOJsM 


SPEClAt TRAININO 
SCHEMES fOa. 


FlN.ANCMl '’POST 
FOa EDtCATIONy 
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RE ENTR-r WOMEN 
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C-n DANCE 
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cmp:ovment 


1 RE-rNTBY mothers 

1 


AGED 1 5-t4 


0\ER 35 


0-0 r».T; 




Couraea available equally 


Couraea tiec o( charge. 


Nil, 


Kit, 


28'^ 0^61), 


- - ■ i 

Decline In particlpatior 


1 - 

N.l. 
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1 
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! 




apeclal provialor for re- 






1 




women in agriculture d 
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1 

1 

1 
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i 

1 
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Training avatlablc equally 


Training free. Compea- 


Very little. 
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IV 



THE COSTS AND THE BENEFITS 



It is clear that the steps that nectl to be taken to assist and to make 
effective use of re-entry can cost a I^t of money. \Mio pays the bill, 
how big is It, and what Is the pay-off? Costs and benefits can arise 
at four levels: to the re-entry woman herself; to the employer; to 
public funds; and to society as a vhole. 

1 . To the Re- Entr>^ Woman Herself 



mien a married woman decides to take a Job it must be assumed 
that she will only do so If the benefits of working exceed the costs suf- 
ficiently to justify the additional effort. To the c.xtcnt that a woman 
wants a job for non-monetary reasons the level of pay at which she 
decides U is not worth her while to worl; may be very low. Her net 
benefit from the job, or rent (defined as pa>Tncnt over and above the 
amount it is necessary to pay to attract and retain such a woman in 
emplo>Tnent) will be high. The benefits she obtains, arid therefore the 
ndnlmum pajment that will keep her at work, will be made up of both 
cash psjTVcnts and other benefits to which she attaches a value* For 
the woman’s decision lo work or not to work to be a rational choice she 
needs to know what both the costs and the benefits arc. In reality some 
of the costs may be concealed and never consciously taken into account. 
Without realizing It the working housewife may, for example, shop less 
economically when lack of tin^e does not permit careful comparison of 
prices, or because quickly .rooked food is often in the higlicr price 
ranges. She may also make a conscious decision to pa\ a price for 
non-n\onetary satisfactions though she might not if challenged arlmd 
that it Is In part for these satisfactions that she Is vxorking. 

Studies have shown that nr any i; niarricil woman feels lonely anc! a 
back numljer as her children grow older, and a job which gives new 
Interesls ajKl scope may be accepted despite low financial return. 




s 



{ 




Maj^y re-cnto' women have for generations taken voluntary work to 
meet this need, often eosting thein or their husbrtnds a good deal of 
money. 

In 1965, in a publieation issued by the Institute of Life Insurance 
New York*, aji assessment was made of the differenee between the 
gros:: r* i * the net earnings of a wife, adjustments having been made for 
the eosts of working. An example was given of a married woman with 
three ehildren all at sehool, earning $ 90, 00 a week ($ 4, 500 p, a.) who had 
a net income of $ 45. 87 a week - approximatcl> half. In the example 
studied the husband earned $ 6,000 p. a. Federal aid State tax for the 
joint income was $ 2,442. 20, an cxira $ 1,257. 20 arising from the 
addition of the wife’s earnings to the joint income. Of this an^ount 
$ 764. *0 is charged against the wife’s earnings and $ 492. 80 is addi- 
tiural tax paid on the joint income. In tcinis of joint income therefore 
the vrife^s caimings add to fa.mily income per week $ 45. 87 less $ 9. 47, 
making a net family addition of $ 5 . 40 compared with her gross earn- 
ings of $ 90* 00. 

This level of cost is confinned in the United States Department of 
La1x)r Won'icn’s Bureau 1965 Handlxiok on Women Workers which states: 
’’Work related expenses may absorb from 1/4 to 1/2 of wives' earnings". 

In the United Kingdom the Central Office of Infornmtion Study in 
1965 of 10, 000 women showed that 90'/ of those working 36 hours a week 
or more earned below £ 1C. 0. 0 a week. Of all women working full-time 
or part-time SC/ oaiT.cd under 5s. an hour. Precise costs of working 
were not calculated In relation lo eaniing.s but certain figures indicate 
the kind of limits on outlay made by women with earnings at these levels. 
Only 1/6 of all full-time workers had a joui*ncy taking longer thrm half 
an hour. Similarly over 70^ of the women with pre-school children 
paid nothing for the care of their children. One third were prepared to 
pay up to £ 2. 0. 0 a week, but only 14'*/ were prepared to pay over £ 2. 0,0 
a week for child care. U is estimated, according to the same report, 
that a place for one ch^d In a local authority day nursery costs £ 5. C. 0 
a week. Clearly at the rates of pay of women In this suiwey their avail* 
ability for work and their opportunities are severely limited by trans* 
port and child care costs. 

Again in the Unitoi States, In studies done in North Carolina and 
Ohio in 1965“, the following detailed list was made of the items to lx? 

* Yo .r I ir.i-ciil \ A OAic f;t Wo; c~ ic: rr r; \o I' i Wo C" i 

PiVisiofr, of Iif< 

* * Jo^ ttUted evpcrsei! and maraec.rcr.i practices cf c • plo>ed vi\c5 in 

Carolina. }fon € Economics Research Repcet No, pici P, ral Rc?c«eh Scivicc. 

I rited 'States Peput ' C t of Agrici-lTbfe. 
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deducted from gross earnings in estimating the net gain from working 
to a married woman worker: 



- Income tax; 

- social security tax; 

- other retirement contributions; 

- meals and snacks; 

- transport to and from work; 

- transport on the job; 

- Gifts and flowers at work; 

- employee parties and group n^eds; 

- medical expenses due to the job; 

- care of children; 

- dues to union; 

- dues lo professional and biisiress organizations; 

- professional publications; 

- special working clothing; 

- tools, licences etc. ; 

- professional and business meetings; 

- educational expenses; 



Net earnings vary not only with the costs of working but also with 
Ihc husband^s income and consequent varying liability for tax. Table 19 
taken from the same report, summarizes the average gross and n< t in- 
come of emplo>cd urban wives, ariSlyst'd by husband's income. 

But, in considering the benefits the wife derives from w’orking, j| 
can be argued that some of the Vosts’ of working also generate to some 
extent 'benefits' to the woman herself. Transport costs for the journey 
to work may >ield the benefit of a longed for trip to towi:^; the extra 
hairdos ani clothes needed for working may bring their own pleasures; 
many women who can afford it the world over pay other people to look 
after their children. Social security contribjtions and union dues can 
be seen as a form of saving. Thus, onl.* a part of her expenditure on 
such Items can bo regarded as uitavoldable costs to be deducted from 
her pxist-tax earnings. 



other. 




AV»:RA<;r OROfW and NKT income and JOn-nEUUTD expanses of EMPW^'STD wives, nv HUSBAND'S INCOME (AFTER TAX) AND FAMIL/ TYPE: URBAN 
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It is not possible to make a precise estimate of the extent to which 
these costs also confer benefits, and should therefore be Written do\sT)V 
To illustrate this point let It be assumed that each of the costs confers 
benefits to the extent suggested In the follov/lng lists: 



Transportation 
Meals at work 



50% I 50% benefit, therefore only 

} 50% to be dedaeted as 

50% I costs. 



Social Security retirement, 
union and professional dues 
(classified as 'other^ in table) 



75% benefit therefore only 
25% to be deducted as 
costs. 



Extra paid service 



100 % 



100% benefit therefore 
0% to be deduetod as costs. 



Extra clothing and 

personal care 100% 



If on this assumption the net incomes In Table 19 are re-calculated 
the figures are those sho^^^l in the table on page 118. 



On these assumptions the advantages to the housewife of taking a 
job become mu.,*h more obvious, as Is seen In the preceding Irsl, 



2. The E mployer 

In the P3st it has frequently been said that It Is not woiih the em- 
ployer’s while to employ and train a re-entry woman as she Is unlikely 
to stay. Since the altitude of employers can in the last analysis deter- 
mine the prospect for re-entry women, an estimate of the costs and 
benefits to emploj^rs ta at the heart of any study of this problem. 

The return to the employer depencis on three main variables and 
the InlcraeMon between them: the cost of recruitment and training; 
the Ict^lh of service of the woman; and ihc profit the employer can 
make on the woman's services once she Is trained. Even for the 
simplest and least skilled job It co.?ls sornotMng to reeruit a \\-oman 
and Introduw'C her lo her job and she has lo be paid wages from the 
moment she enters emplojTncnt. If she leaves ^^'ilhout producing any- 
thing of value the employer sulfers a total loss. At the other end of 
the scale a worker once trained can eontrib'it<- every hour of her work- 
ing life lo the emploj-ce's profit. EBetv.tcn these two extremes there 
Is a break-even pclnt when the accumulated profit from the woman’s 
work has paid off the total eosts of rcerultment and training but has 
as yet contributed nothing to profits. Ihls Is the point at which if the 
woman leaves, the employer neither gains nor loses. Ibis point will 
vary ^^ith varying reeniltmenl arvi training eosls and with the profit- 
ability of each employee. In niaking this calculation; 
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let Pj = (Pj + p^,) be the break-even point 

= the training period In days (a datum) 

P^, = recoupment period in days (to be determined) 

Bjl = the average Initial cost of recruiting a female trainee 

bji = the firm's average costs per day per trainee 

b^H = the average value per day to the firm of the trainee's output 
during this period, net of tax 

^1? ~ firm's average profit net of tax per day per employee 
during the recoupment period. 

If on this assumption the net Incomes in Table 19 are re-calculated 
the figures are as follows: 



The break-even point for the firm Is given by choosing p^, so that 



the total rain - treating costs as negative gains, equals 

- - Pj Pi- Sa. = ® 

Pi- = °11 ^ Pi <Ni - ^l-> 



12 ' 



The position can be Illustrated by figures supplied by a consumer 
goods firm In the United Kingdom with regaiai to semi-skilled female 
employees: 



= 60 days 
=3.75 
bji =4.35 
Sl,= 0.45 



b, 2. = 0.75 



Therefore Pj, - 3. 75 ♦ 60 (1. 25 - 0. 45) 



309 



0.75 



Therefore “ Pj ^ Pj^t ” 

Break-even point = 369 working days. 

In sections of the I'etail trade and in the t>pe of totally unskilled 
work in which ihe employee is productive after a few days training, 
often on-the-Job, the formula demonstrates how Utile an employer has 
to lose even if Ihe employee leaves after a month. 



= break-even point 

Pp ~ the recoupment period in days 

= the average Initial cost o ’ recruiting a female trainee = 5 

^11 ~ firm's average costs per day per trainee = 4 

pj = the training period in days = 3 

average value per day lo Ihe firm of the trainee's ser- 
vices during the ’.raining period = 0. 25 

^12 ^ firm's average profit net of lax per day per c? p' >\ee 
during recruitment period - I 

Hecoupmenl period Pj, = ^ 1"^11 ^ ” ^ir|] 



l^hetxfore brrak-even point ” P^ ^ Pp “ 3 16.25 = 19.25. 

Obviously these calculations arc largely based on approximations 
and are far from precise. In paillcular the figure of proUl per em- 
ployee is obtained by the crude device of dividing the final profit net 
of lax by the total number of employees. IXspite these very severe 
limitations, however, the calculations highlight points of impoitance 
In any discussion of the cost benefit of re-entry women. Frojn these 
examples it Is clear that length of training and laix)ur turnover rates 
are two highly significant variables. It Is therefore crucial U' this 
sluly that In country after counliT the higher the level r i . ■>!’. the 
greater the stability of ihe women. Again and again, empl \vho 
had with some reluctance engaged older women were plea soil iirjd 'sur- 
prised by their unexpected stability. Detailed studies uryter* ikm In 
other investigators tend lo conflnn these views. 



Let: 



Therefore Pp = + ^ x 



[ 




= 5 + 11. 25 = 16. 25 
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3. Cost To The Government And Other Public Auth o rities 

If, as in the case tor example of the gi-cat majority of unskilled 
re-entry \comen in the United Kingdom, the firm pays recruitment and 
training costs and the woman persuades a relative or neighbour to look 
after her children the public authorities incur ro cost whatsoever. The 
Exchequer stands however to gain fvon\ the tax the woman pays on her 
earnings, and from lax paid by the employer on the profit earned. Tlie 
position alters however if the public authority provides the sendees, 
especially the child care seivice, which in all the countries many wom- 
en seek. In the United Kingdom it is estimated* that day nurseries cost 
the authorities £ 5. 0. 0 per child per week. It is also argued, as this 
survey has emphasized, that to avoid waste of I'csourecs vocational 
guidance of an expert kind should be provided. The National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, a non-profit making body in the United Kingdom, 
which has specialised for many years in vocational guidance, considers 
that an adequate job can be done for adults in rather less than one day, 
though in Sweden up (o two days arc devoted to one person. The National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology estimates the cost at £ 20 to £ 25 per 
day. The Department of Employment and Productivity, when hiring a 
consultant for this work pays C !2, 12. 0** per half day, which Is in line 
with this cslimatc. In some cases the Government also makes, or Is 
urged to make, a contribution to maintenance and travel costs while the 
woman Is in training. 

It has in addition Ixcn cn^phasized In this study aiid elsewhere that 
many women arc capable of tackling jobs of a far more demanding kind 
than those on which they were employed tx-forc marriage, and that the 
Ialx>ur market situation will inciv a singly mean that there will lx- a need 
for longer a[vJ more cxixnsivc training to produce more highly qualified 
people. 

Such schemes cost a lot of money, Ta\i>aycrs and Ckjvcrnmcnts 
will ask what ivtcrn on the outlay the > arc likely to get and why this 
provision shoukl Ic given preference over the many other worihy pro- 
posjls for public cxpcndilui'c, A niariicd woman, unlike everyone else 
in the labour market, is not dependent on a job. The rent and the gro- 
cery’ I ill will lx paid, though jx-rhaps at a more mcricst rate, if she 
docs not work. Marrievl wooicn tirof of the sight of their own kitchen 
dream dreams of the happy life of the career woman. Without ical 
financial pressures to keep hci at it, liowescr, will these drcajns staml 
up to the dally journey to work, the frictions and strains of working life, 
the lAjrlen of caioing the dual responsibilities at home and at work, 
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and the sheer physical exhaustion this can involve? Sooner rather than 
later, it is argued, she will throw in her hand and all the costs of re- 
enti 7 will be wasted. 

On the other hand, the married wo^an who returns to work in her 
middle thirties has twenty-five years or even more possible working 
years ahead. In terms of taxed earnings this can mean a considerable 
contribution to the Exchequer, especially if she is working in a more 
skilled and better paid job. As \\ith the individual employer, so vdih 
the public purse, the crucial factors are the subsequent length of em- 
ployment and the earnings level of the woman. In attempUng to find a 
foimula to assess the position it is useful to separate cosls to public 
funds spent on the re-entry process. Including vocational and tiaining 
coslS, from those costs which might arise in response to the demands 
from some seclions of the public to support the re-entry woman once 
she is back at work through the provision of day nurseries and through 
tax concessions to offset the additional e>q>enses she incurs when she 
Is working. 

In calculating the cost benefit for Ihe GoveiTiment, 
let: Pg = (P ^ P 2 ,) bo brcrk-cven period 



^^21 ~ contribution by Government to daily cost of training 
programme [assumed to be £ l.J 

^22 ~ dally maintenance arxl travel grant contributed by 
Goverrment [assumed C 2.^ 

N 3 ' daily child care cost provided by Government, 
[assumed Cl.] 

^21 ' daily tax receipts during training pc Hod 
[assumed C 0. 2-] 

= the daily tax receipts after training from both woman 
and firm, [asrumed C 0. 9.] 



= the training period [assumed to be 60 days] 
p^,*- the recoupment period 

^21 ~ Initial cost of vocational guidance [assumed to beC 20. 
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Let; 



Therefore P 21 = 







b. 
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For a married woman ^\'ith one child caixd for in a day nursery 
while the mother is \y ’ 1 '»d it is also assumed that she is being 

paid while ti'aining a^ . ^ ch renders her liable for tax payment 

of £ 0 . 2 per day and that on completion of training she becomes liable 
for a tax pa>Tiient of E 0. 4 per day. On completion of training her em- 
ployer's profit from her employment is taxed at L 0. 5 per day. The 
dailj^'tax receipt from both woman and firm is therefore £ 0. 9. As- 
suming that after training there are no additional disbursements, the 
break-even point for the Government Is then calculated as follows: 

Recoupment period p^, = + 20 + (1 + 2 + 1 ) 60 - (0. 2 x 60) 



Therefore break-even point = 60 + 275 = 335 working days. If after 
training the Government continues disbursements at the rate of £ l, per 
day for child care and tax rebate for personal expenditure of 0 . 2 per 
day then the ci^lculatlon be; 



Therefore there is a continuing Government loss. 

If, however, the training r >sts, i">cluding maintenance dudng 
training, are borne entirely by the firm, and if the only post-training 
cost to the Government is the day nursery payment, the break-even 
point for the Government \sill lx? reached when the combined tax pay- 
ments by the woman and the employer are sufficient to pay off the day 
nursery casts. In this case this point cannot be reached since the daily 
combined lax of woman and employer Is £ 0.9 and the day nursery is 
£ I. 

T 9 the Woman He rsclf 

Since the woman herself la involved In some expense before she 
gets cmplo.Nod, for her as well as for the employer and the Government, 
there Is a recoupment period before her outpaj is balanced by her earn- 
ings. In estimating the rccoupn^nt period for the woman In the example 
already quoted for the firm and for the Government let: 



0. 9 



g = 275 working days 




[20 M2 ^ 1 + 1) 60 - 0.2 X 
0. 9 - T. 2 ■ 



6OJ = N 



0. 3 



- the break-even period 



pg = the training period 

pgi - the recoupment period 

^31 ~ initial expense of finding a job 

b^ = cstinialc of "rent" (net gain) per day during training period, 
net of tax 

b^, = estimate of "renJ" per day after training, net of tax. 

Since b^ ts generally positive (i. c. it is a gain not a cost for the 

won'kan), if b^ earnings during training exceed initial 

expenses of securing the job) the post training rent b^, Is irrelevant to 

the determination of the break-even period, which is now shoricr lhan 
the training period. 

l^creforc recoupment period p^, = 




Forcxajnplc, In the case quoted; 

B = C 2 
31 

- 1 . 5 (gross pay of £2 less 1/4 costs - £ 1.5) 
Thcrefoi'C p^^ ■ = 1,33 days. 



To Society as a N^liolc 



So far the costs and benefits of re-entry have Ix^en examined from 
Ihc particular point of view of the women Ihcm selves, their cmplovcrs 
and the Govcrl\mcP^ The broader, and prolxibly most In^portant ques- 
tion, however, is the extent to which snclctv as a whole tx'iicfits from 
the work of these women. The Icnefit to •'Ocitty is made up of the wo- 
man’s ’’rent", plus the profit to the firm, plus tax accruing to the ck>vcin- 
mcnl. \Sljat is the break even point for soclely as a whole? How long 
do the wonen have to work \Kfore the total social gains balance* the 
total sociiil .‘osls? 
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Since taxes have been retted out of benefits to the finn and to the 
woman the recoupment period for society as a whole can be calculated 
aggregating the total costs and benefits (costs being negative benefits) 
of the woman» the fJnn and the Government. 

To calculate the break-even period for society, i.e. for woman, 
firm and GoveiTinient added together, 

let: P = SoeJety^s break-even period 

p = Training pe liod 

p’ = recoupment period 

Break-even period P = p f p’ 



vVre p ~ 60, 






12 



' ' ^ 1 . ^ ^' 3 - 



1 herefoix? p’ = (3. 75 ^ 20^ 2) * 60( 4. 25 -0.45 M > 2 » 1^- 0. 2 - 1 ,5) 

0. 75 ^0.9 * 2 

391. 75 



3.65 



107 



Thertfoiv P = 60 ^ 107 - 167 days. 

This calculation nsiumes there are no fuithcr pa>ir»cnts by Govern- 
ment for day nursery ur for additional tax ix?lief. If, however, such 
additional payments are made at the rale of £ I for nursery ar>l 0. 2 for 
tax relief, the rrcouj^ncnl period will be: 

P' <3. 7 5 • 20 ♦ 2) 4 60 (E 25 - 0. 45 ^ 1 ^ 2 ^ 1 - 0. 2 - 1.5) ^ 391. 75^174. 

3.65 - 1.2 2. 25 



Thrrtfoiv P - 60 * 171 ^ 2.H4 days. 

Thus there Is a brcak-evjn point for society after 231 woil ing c?a>s 
even If the Crovernment continues to pay day nursery costs and tc give 
the voman additional tax rebates. In these circumstances boih the cm- 
plo.ver ani the woman gain provided that an irxicCiniie subsidy o/ 1. 2 per 
day [)cr woman worker Is paid by the C'yovei nn^ent. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND COMMENTS 



This survey w"s undertaken to study the problems Involved in the 
re-entry of women Into employment, to examine the extent to which 
there exists a demand tor employment for re-entry women, both from 
the women concerned and In the economies In which they live. On the 
assumption that such a demand would be found to exist, the aim was 
also to see what steps were being taken to facilitate the re-entry pro- 
cess, how effective these measures were proving, and whatfurlher 
developments might be sviggested, 

Re-tntiy: A \,'ldespread and Growing Pi*actlc e 



In most of the countries studied there Is a steady rise In the par- 
ticipation rates of older w'omen. Worr.en workers In the cider age groups 
Include some life-time wt>rke. s, but p very high proportion of them are 
re-entry women. The position Is not uniform. In the Kelherlands, 
though there has been some Increase In the number of re-entry women, 
the level of participation of women of all ages is still low In comparison 
with the other countries in the study. In Italy the participation rate has 
been falling, as the reduction in the number of women In agriculture 
has not been matched by a corresponding increase In Industrial, com- 
mercial and service occupatlcMis. In Italy, also, unlike other countries 
studied, there Is no second peak In the curve of women’s participation 
by age, the mark of the growing practice of re-entry. In France, as 
in Italy, the rise In the emplo^vmenl of wt>men In non-agricullural occu- 
pations has not matched the fall In the employment of women in agri- 
culture. France however has a lwo-p<“ak participation rate and the re- 
ent.y practice Is growing. 

With these reservations 11 can be said that the re-entry of the older 
married wt>man and the two-phase working life has become an Increas- 
ingly popular pattern. 
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L^w I^e V el Oppor tu rn t i e s and Rewards 

There is therefore abundant evidence that a large and growing num- 
ber of women are seeking re-entry in a wide range of income levels and 
in the move prosperous as well as in the less prosperous countries. 
Full-time jobs have on the whole been plentiful, but have been very 
largely confined to the traditional women^s professions and to low level 
work in Industry, commerce, retail trade and other services. The 
men's and women's labour markets have remained almost entirely se- 
parated, and with increasing numbers of w’onien becoming available for 
a limited range of jobs It is not surprising *hat, In comparison with 
men, women's responsibilities and rewards have remained at a low 
level. The position In the United Stales, as described by Mrs. M.D. 
Keyserling^, vividly illustrates this point. Over the last twenty years 
the number of women in employment In the United States of America 
has Increased and the women’s participation rates, particularly in the 
older age groups, have risen dramatically. Though women have moved 
into better paid jobs they have done so more slowiy than men. Compared 
with men, their level of employment has fallen and the gap between 
men's and women's earnings has widened. In the world's most techni- 
cally advanced country this record conveys a message of great Impor- 
tance. 

Demand for Oppo rtun ities for Pari-tin^e Work 

The demand for part-tin^e work appeara In many cases to exceed 
Supply. For many women re-entry depends on the availability of part- 
time empioyrienl and many countriei stressed the need for more part- 
time openings. At present part-time work is normally seen by employ- 
ers aj a concession to be granted only where there is an acute shortage 
of laVx>ur. Women working under such terms are in consequence 
ncrable to changes In the employment situation. Moreover, so long as 
it is normally only women who are employed on this basis it is an ar- 
rangement which CTiphaslzes the contrasting employmient situation of 
men and women and works against the elimination of sex discrimin.ation 
in the labour market on which improved opportunities depend. It is 
interesting that a number of countries reported that women who returned 
to work part-time changed o\er to fult-tinie when their circuinslances 
permitted. As short shifts on a rota basis become more widospre.aci, 
find as women's jobs become better paid, it is likely that the demand 
for part-time work will fall. The most useful in:mcdiatc step Is to 
intensify the search for jobs in which work on i part- time basis is mu- 
tually tencficlal to both employer and cn^ployoe, a? is often the case in 
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the retail trade, and o guide women - and perhaps also me?i - into 
these openings. 
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Official E ncourageme ht : A Sped al _%^o me n’s Service? 

Since olde^ women want to work, and since the economies of the 
countries studied need skilled and trained personnel, the range and level 
of jobs open to women are doubly unsalisfactoi/. In these circumstances 
older \^omC'n carry a heavy burden of responsibility at home and at work 
for a very meagre reward. The cost of working may absorb a half or 
more of the woman’s takings. Many of the costs of employment are 
fixed, or would certainly not rise proportionately with rising earnings, 
and this low net . e^jrn is largely the result of the very limited range 
of women's work. 

The economies of their countries, as well as the w’omen then^selves, 
are also victims of this situatioi». The need to make better use of man- 
power is constantly stressed. Yet the position is tolerated, as in the 
United Kingdom, where about three-quarters of all w’omen in employ- 
ment are jobs which take less than six months to learn. That can 
only mcaji that women in the top third of intelligence are employed in 
sen^i-skilled work. 

The problems of the re-entry women a/e. of course, only one pj^rt 
of this wider wcm.anpower issue. Tho female labour force is made up 
not (»nly of rc -ertry women but of girls and you g women workmg until 
the arrival of the first or second baby, and of the career women, single 
and married, who continue to work without a break from leaving school 
or college until they reach retiring age. But :he change in sex ratios 
In the younger age groups, creating a surplus of men, combined with the 
rise in the school Ieavlr>g age and the fall in the age of marriage means 
that the woman worker is becoming incr^\aslngly the oldt c woman w*ork- 
cr. The problem of the utilization of wi lanpcwer is becoming increas- 
ingly the problem of the utilization of the re-ent;'V woman. With the 
early cessation of child-bearing - in the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom, for e:<arnple, the average woman, it has been 
reckoned, has had her last child b>- the time she is ^0 - the period 
away from work is becoming shorter. The re-entry woman who re- 
turns in her mid-thirties has a quarter of a cemury nure of working 
life ahead of her. 

Unsitisfaciory as is the existing labour market position for re- 
entry women, much is nonetheless being done even within the existing 
framework. Official machinery for assisting re-entry women exists, 
at least nominally, in all the countries studied, since everywhere such 
women are free to make use of the established labour market machinci 
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It has to be decided, however, whether special machinery needs to be 
created to deal with the particular problems of this group, and ^/hether 
such machinery should take the form of a Women^s Bureau. 

The fact that the re-entry woman Is by definition out of the labour 
market when seeking employment, and may have been out of it for many 
years, puts her in a position different in this respect from almost all 
other categories of labour. At the same time, from the employer's 
angle, there are many commonly held views about re-entry women 
which, as this study has showna, do not stand up to detailed examination. 
It seems unlikely that these special problems vsall be faced and overcome 
unless it Is some officials' prime ]ob to devote themselves for a period 
of time to these questions. But should officials be formed into a special 
w’omen's section; should they, for that matter, themselves be women? 

Unquestionably, in the United States the Women's Bureau Is getting 
results. Yet the underlying demand of women is that, so far as jobs 
are concerned, they should be considered on their merits as persons, 
neither handicapped nor privileged by their sex. If this Is what they 
want dt is not easy to sec why special provision specifically on a sex 
basis should be made to deal with a problem In which the central diffi- 
culty is the exaggerated attention attached to the worker's sex. 

Any serious problem requires for a period of time the prinio att»jn- 
tion of specially designated people. Otherwise little happens. But once 
this special effort Is achieving success and the main handicaps affecting 
a particular group have been removed, special organisation Is no longer 
necessary. At present In all countries there Is need for a great deal of 
work In giving Information and services to women and employers. There 
Is no essential reason why this work should be done by women rather 
than by men, though in practice It may prove easier to find women 
rather than men prepared to give the menial and administrative effort 
that effective re-entry programmes require. But where the necessary 
machinery Is established, and traditional attitudes have clearly begun 
to shift, then, as is stressed In Sw'eden, the less these questions are 
seen as special women's problems, the more they are accepted as just 
another aspect of general labour market work, the better for all con- 
cerned. 

Additi onal Provision Required 

Special provision within the labour market machinery 'G clearly 
needed. From the experience of the countries studied It is also plain 
that there are a number of policies and practices which ueed to be de- 
veloped. These issues have already been discussed and need here only 
be summarltcd. They Include; 
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1. Vocational Guidance 



It is clear that many women have been severely handicapped In 
their careers through lack of adequate vocational guidance early in 
school life when Important choices are made, often in Ignorance of their 
long-term consequences. Fhrofessional vocational guidance Is needed 
both for young girls and for older women. In Sweden careful individual 
guidance for adults given by the employment service Is supplemented 
where necessary by aptitude testing carried out on behalf of the public 
authority. Professional and official work is in a number of countries 
being supplemented by voluntary associations, schools, universities, 
women's organisations and the mass media. The potential re-entry 
woman Is at home, and out of touch. The first problem is to reach 
her. Initial costs may be high, but not so high as the costs of losing 
useful women, or of allowing them to embark on unsuitable work for 
lack of guidance. 



2 . Correction of Defects in Basic Education 

Where there are good openings many women are prevented from 
taking advantage of them through lack of basic educational qualifications. 
This problem Is of course best handl'^i In the schools which can ensure 
that girls have an education wide and deep enough to be able to adapt to 
changing job opportunities. Improved vocational guidance in the schools 
should lead to changes in this direction, but it is an area so far little 
explored from this point of view. Opportunities for adults to supplement 
inadequate basic education exist on a wide front, but sometimes need 
adjustment to be of practical value to married women. TTJs Is being 
done for example In some places in the United Kingdom where daytime 
classes are specially planned to fit a housewife’s lime table. The most 
obvious instrument for supplementation is educational television, and 
the New York University programme for providing a framewt>rk for 
television study and an examination system is a very useful precedent. 
Grants to assist women with their studies are a vital part of such a 
programme, but arc often not available. 



3. Training 

Training programmes have already been discussed in some detail. 
It reeds to be emphasired that success is being achieved In training 
older women, with examples of successful trainees up to and even be- 
yond the age of 60. In view of the many previous studies which have 
stressed the difficulties in training older people this finding Is perhaps 
of special interest. R. M. Belbia has shown that success in training 
older workers varies with the type of learning undertaken, and with 
training methods used. Many of the jobs mentioned In this survey In 
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which older women have achieved good resul ^ have depended on ability 
to comprehend and to develop good personal relationships rather than 
on the reflex type of learning. Middle management jobs the retail 
trade and the chemical industry trainees are examples of such successes. 
This Is a matter of the first Importance for re-entry policies. Very 
tentatively the facts recorded in this study sugge'^ a rather more opti- 
mistic view of re “training possibilities for older women than has been 
accepted in the past. It is essential at this stage to carry out detailed 
studies of training undertaken by these c'der women in order to predict 
likely success or failure f.''r more accurately thm is possible at present. 

The problems and possibilities of training for re-entry women need 
to be seen in relation to the dramatic changes taking place in altitudes 
towards the training of men. The idea of a single training period prior 
to or in the first weeks or years ot employment Is being rejected in 
favour of the concept of continuous training and re -training. 

In this frannework the training r equired for re-onlry can be seen 
as only one of the many training periods available for men and wom.en 
throughout their working lives. 'ITjc conllnuous training approach also 
underlines the Importance of the development of measures to enable the 
period the woman spends at home to t-e used to good advantage. This 
«:an be done both by lapping the potential for training In the experiences 
of home and family and by the appropriate pro\ision of training resources 
to be used while the woman s at home. 

In addition to the need for further research and the changed approacn 
to training certain practical points of importance emerge from this study. 

A very long training course, though in some cases essential, can 
be a serious dclerren.. The widespread e ^dcncc that re-entry women 
tend to choos- short courses probably means continuing waste and sug- 
gests an area that needs ry thorough investigation. Kntry require- 
ments (or training courses which can delay the start of training need 
careful examination to see if a much \sider system of equivalent qualifi- 
cations can be v^x>rkcd out, Equally important is the possibility that 
courses may be shortened by accepting aspects of experience or train- 
ing which, though in a different field, could nonetheless give e? ?mptIon 
from certain parts of a training programn^e. 

The practical aspects of training couiscs for old^'r women ncod 
detailed fcUcnliom and the adjustment of hours of training to meet their 
needs can release a number of women for training who wo^ild olher\sisn 
be forced to remain at home, T*his and adequate grants to make the 
wife independent of her husband for all the expemses of training, are 
m ]or practical ('ondi lions th.d must be met before a re -entry training 
scheme can really get off the ground. 




Too little appears to be known of the special t) aining methods ap- 
propriate to older people and the information in this field which already 
exists should be given a good deal more publicity. Emphasis is how- 
ever frequently laid on the importance of a personal approach to the 
older trainee, with opportunities for fairly close personal contact be- 
tween trainees and staff members able to build up the older woman's 
confidence. 



Does li Pay? 

This study has shown that re-entry pio^^rammes for older women 
can be a very satisfactory investment foi’ both the community and the 
woman herself. They can also be a waste of money. Their economic 
success is a function of the value of the w'ork the women perform, of 
the length and cost of training, of the rate of labour wastage, and the 
costs of substituting or foregoing the services the woman would have 
been performing In the home and family If she were not in paid employ- 
nicnt. 



For economic success each of these factors needs to be carefully 
considered, and bad risks eliminated. The trterprises satisfied v^ith 
their schemes stressed the Importance of the careful selection of the 
women to be trained, and tMs need to be supplemented by more detailed 
Inlormatlon on the characteristics of both jobs and w*omen to indicate 
the types of w^ork for which r€ c.itry programmes should be established 
or expai>ded. 

The costs of service'? to support working wives cieate problems 
calling for policy decisions. It may be considered that where the value 
of the work perforn ed by the women concerned does not economically 
justify the provision of such services, social arguments may be advanced 
for their provision and social w’cUare furids tapped for this purpose. Al- 
ternatively, it may he if ddfed, especlallv if the introduction of equal 
pay raises the lc\ el of women's eai Rings, that the w*oman herself can 
be expected to icet an appropriate proportion of the cost, 

The re-entry woman herself, at present levels of pay, ofte*» appears 
to be working for a very meagre net leturn w^hc-n the costs of going out 
to work are deduct from her earnings. Many women no doubt need 
the money earned so much that they consider the effort worthwhile. In 
many cases, however, it seems likely that the apparent 'costs' of work- 
ing - extra clolhen, help with doi.nestic chores - are seen as 'benefits', 
and St l.» this which makes the apparently low return acceptable. 

Towsr ds a Labour Mar^^ 

A useful start in «?uch prc>grammcs has been made and S uercst In 
this who'o Cfjcslion is undoubte-'ly quickening. But the r^fejtjve use of 



re-entry women is limited not so much by the failure to develop the 
services desci lbed on an adequate scale as by the limited nature of the 
labour market for w'omen. This applies to all the countries studied, 
though In Sw'eden vigorous steps are taken, w'ith so far only partial suc- 
cess, to change the nature of the women's labour n\arket. 

As was pointed out In the opening section of this report, the nature 
of the w’omen^s labour market will in any case change over the next de- 
cade as a result of the combined effects of technology and of the Intro- 
duction of equal pay. Technology will undoubtedly erode the customary 
w'omenS jobs In the semi-skilled and unskilled grades in industry, prob- 
ably also In clerical work. Many new jobs will be coining Into existence 
as the v;hlte collar sectov expands, not only In t'ne ser\'lce field tradi- 
tionally open to women but in the overwhelming by male technical field. 

If women are to be confined to the customary wonien^s labour mar- 
ket then In twenty years lime, perhaps even In ten years, the outlook 
for re-entry women will be poorer not better tli.'in it Is today and their 
countries will Increasingly w’aste tueir womanpower. If, however, at 
this period of change It becomes possible to inove away from separate 
labo ir markets for n\en and women and towards a single Integrated 
labour market, then the prospects for re-entry women will bo trans- 
formed. 

How» many employers In how many countries are prcp.ared to ask 
the key question posed by managements In Sweden; *'\ST^.at jobs In this 
company ean NOT be done by a woman?" - and the answer, it will bo 
remembered, was "Ver;^ few". If this question Is asked or. a wide scale, 
and If Increasingly, selection for jobs Is based not on sex but on abilities 
smd quallfica'.lons, then the opportunities for rc-entry women could be 
very great Indeed. With proper guld.ance, selection and training, there 
Is little doubt that many re-entry women at present employed below' 
capacity could bo equipped to hold down more demanding, more Inter- 
esting, more responsible and better paid work. To the criticism that 
such women will not continue In employment, and that money will there- 
fore bo wasted. It Is not possible to give a categorical denial. I3ul In 
the countries studied and In the work of other Investigators, such as 
Dr. Viola Klein, It has been repeatedly found th.at employers who have 
engaged re-entry w*omen have been agreeably surprised by their stability 
and length of service. The existing evidence suggests that the higher 
the level of training, of responsibility, and of pay, the less likely Is the 
woman to leave her employment. Stability Is affected b>' a number of 
variables, not only sex but also education, training, level of w’ork, age 
and family circumstances. Viewed as prospective employees there is 
more difference between a highly qualified woman with a grown-up family 
and an unskilled woman with a large number of small children than there 
is between the same highly qualified woni.an and a compar.ibly qualified 
man. 




Wonen's future opportunities depend predominantly on the develop- 
ment of a common labour market for men and women. Whether any 
such common labour market will eomc Into erdstence depends in turn 
on society’s willingness to see It happen, and the willingness not only 
of men but also of women themselves. The problems of won\en's em- 
ployment, and especially of married women’s employment, are so 
complex and interesting just because they impinge on matters spread- 
ing far beyond the labour market and the technicalities and costs of 
training. Family life and the relations of men and women are affected 
by the roles of women at work, by the financial Independence well paid 
work gives, by the confidence and authority that comes to a woman who 
l3 accepted In a responsible position, If there were really to be a com- 
n\on labour market with won\en trained and promoted In relation to their 
capacities, many people, women as well as men, fear that the male and 
female roles would bo harmfully distorted and that family life would 
suffer. These are re.il fears. Unless they arc faced, they will check 
women’s advance in the world of work, for the values threatened arc 
held with a strength which makes a long fight for their protection ine- 
vitable. The Issues Involved are beyond the scope of this survey, though 
the solution to the problen\s of re-entry probably depends far more on 
how these matters are tackled than on any other factor. W^hat can be 
said with certainly is that the next decade Is a decade of change in wom- 
en's employment. Things will not stay as they are, and the problems 
will not fade quietly away. \Vc can look at the ch;ingc with all its social 
and psychological ramifications as the Swedes appear to be attempting 
to do and can deal with It as a whole. Or we can Ignore the wider prob- 
lems, only too tale to be overtaken by them . Three facts can perhaps 
give us courage. Changes In family Institutions and the relations of 
men and w’omon arc not new^ The situation today would have seemed 
a nightmare or a vision to our grandfathers aiid grandmothers, In the 
field of en'iploymenl it scenes unllkeiy that change will con\e rapidly, 
Perhaps the greater d.anger is that it will not come rapidly enough. 
Women are not standing on the barricades clamouring for the training 
and the discipline and the toil that rcspxjnslble work entails. As they 
come forward they will, It is true, intensify competition among men as 
well as women. It would be wise to guide them In their own interests 
as well as In the Interests of their male competitors In the occupations 
that are expanding, not conlracUng. Competition fr^: an Increasing 
number of jobs Is far easier to accept than competition In a dwindling 
market. Son^e men have some cause for fear, but few for panic. 

And finally, this Is a generation that puts high value on personal 
relationships, and, despite divorce rates, on the family. There has 
never been a lin\c when so m.any men were so closely and Intimately in- 
volved In the affairs of home and children. Work Is important .and may 
well become more important to wonicn as well as to m^n, but this does 
not mean that n\cn and w*omcn are incapable of preserving while at the 
same lime Ir.ansforming the relationships that mailer to Ihciri most. 
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